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Sufficient light is not enough! Your lighting tubes to stimulate a pleasant social atmosphere 
may be econoinical to run, well placed, reliable in hotels. shops, showrooms—-and intermediate 
-... yet lack that essential element which colour tubes suited to a wide variety of 
Bots * 2 decides the success of an installation. applications. 
7 Care in choosing the right colour makes all the Osram offer you the results of many years 
difference. extensive research backed by wide experience 
Osram make no less than five different near- in installation design. You are familiar with 
. white fluorescent tubes. There are Osram tubes the reliability and efficiency of all Osram 
: fs to give highly accurate colour remdering as products. -A complete lighting service which 
Bhi bas required in the cvlour printing, textiles, paints lives up to the same high standard is avail- 
ie industries —coul end warm colour tubes of high able at your nearest G.E.C. Branch — without 
u eticiency for industrial lighting — warm evlour obligatior 
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fluorescent’ tubes 


. A & product _ The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
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Offices for National Dock Lobeur 
Board, Architect. Frederick Gidberd, 
CBE, FRIBA, AMTPI. 
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ACCORDING TO PLA 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 








Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the chent’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed. 
And the final drawings are these which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. 

Architects and building owners find that Wates building operations are both 
economical and successful because they make full use of the latest mechanical 
equipment, and because they co-ordinate men, materials and machines to the 
maxirhum advantage. 


These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. 
Wates Offer: 


The advisory service of their experienced 
engineering, surveying and pre-planning 
departments. 
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Efficient and highly economical building 
$0 precise programmes. 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES * 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD °* $.W.16 * Telephone: POL/ards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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Hard workers on British Railways, over 450 
diesel-electra shunting locomotives pow- 
5 ‘ ered by ENGiisH ELecrric equipment are 
How The English Electric Company is wn service or on order. One of them 1s 
; ' seen in the Inward Marshalling Yard a 
Hull. EnGuisn Evectric diesel-electric 


working for Britain at home and abroad locomotives, to haul goods and fast pas- 


sénger trains, will play an important part in 
modernizing Britain's railways 


—_— 






ritain is busy now, more prosperous than for 
B decades past. Full employment, active indus- 
tries, advances in science and technology, plenty 
of opportunities both for firms and for indivi- 
duals this is progress to be proud of. The 
challenge—the need—is to maintain it 

All depends on production—and exports 

From 1949 to 1955, our total industrial our- 
put rose by 27°%%, and the value of our vital ex- 
ports by 58% But sull higher production, su!) 
more export activity, are needed to ensure silli 
better living for Britain. In both these ways 
ENGLISH ELectric 1s playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to supply tne 
generators and other plant needed for Britain's 
expanding power generation programme; it also 
makes the electrical equipment by which our in- 
dustries use this energy for production—-pro- 
duction not only for home demand but for 
developing export markets 

In addition it 1s itself a vigorous and success- 
ful exporter; about half the Group's business 4s 
overseas, earning foreign currency for Britain 

With the world-wide experience of its engineers 
and technicians, backed by great manufacturing 
resources and advanced research, ENGLISH ELEC- 
TRIC 18 hard at work, making an important Jwo- 
fold contribution to Britain's econorme progress 













Te Young Men and Their Parents 


To any boy or young man considering a career 
im science Or engineering, ENGLISH ELECT RK 
Offers almost unlimited opportunites — firsi 
class waining, aud a choice of rewarding jobs at 
home or abroad For deiails. please write iv tr 


G. S. Bosworth, Central Personiel Deparimeni 


» SDA 
+ i ~ byl . . 
; LL ibringing you better living 
: The English Electric Company Limued. Queens House, Kingsway, London, WC 2 
t Pariners ta Progress with NAPIER MARCONI WLLCAYN. bud ROBERT STEPHENSON & MAWTHOHRNS in The Exin an Evecta Group 


All ower the world, ENGiisH ELectric exports are earning both hard and soft curren- 
cies to pay for Britain’s necessary imports of food and raw materials. This 1s the 
assembled speed ring for one of three 30,000 hp. water turbines being supplied 
by Encuisw ELecrric to New Zealand's Auamur: hydro-electric power station. 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 













For fifty years The Walpamur Company 
Limited, at their vast works in Darwen, 
Lancashire, have made paints, enamels 
and varnishes of the very highest quality 
to meet every conceivable need. Meticul- 
ous control at each stage of manufacture 
makes no small contribution to the 
international reputation these products 
have earned and their acceptance as the 


_tandard by which others are judged. 
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THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
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= An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, stee! and 
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Ee REL Se ae oe FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
5 [ACKSON DIVISION 
PRACTOR DIVISION 
ASTON MARTIN DIVISION 
LAGONDA DIVISION 
Overseas and Associated Companics 
ts DAVID BROWN AND SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD 
. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LID 
5 DAVID BROWN AUSTRALASIA (PTY Lib 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS S.A. (PTY.) LID 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (BIRE) LID. 
HARRISON MCGREGOR AND GUEST LID. 


TICKFORD LTD. 


Head Office: 96/97 Precadilly, London, Wa. 
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The Sensimatic has a flair for figures 


Lucky girl! Her boss 1s right up to date with a modern 
accounting system. That's why he equipped the office 
with Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines, 
with the ezclusive sensing panels that simplify the most 
complex operation. Every one of these interchangeable 
panels can be pre-set to any four figuring and posting 
procedures. To change jobs, the operator simply turns 
a knob—and her Senaimatic automatically follows the 
correct accounting pattern automatically makes 
80 many decisions formerly required of the operator. 
The whole job takea on a new simplicity. Work is done 


Much faster and error-losses are virtually eliminated. 





Moreover, Sensimatics stay modern—to change accouns 
ting methods just change the sensing panels, not the 
machine. That's long-term economy. Call eur local 
branch office for a demonstration 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
396-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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ie ; Here is something that can save you money, and 
x : 
: : speed your production: long-run manufacturing concerns 
4 i ; 
: : have proved it. It is a polystyrene plastic for mass 
production by injection moulding. Its name is Lustrex. DOWN WITH 
Lustrex can replace many costlier and less stable G PERFL ous 
materials. But it is no mere substitute—it is a material U U 
s in its own right... tough, handsome and time-saving. PRO CESSES . 
, In many trades Lustrex cuts out whole processes— ; 
does away with preparation of material, finishing, ° ° 
thiges i assembling and colouring, and quite a few storage 
i problems, too. You can get from “raw” Lustrex 
; 
to finished, marketable part or product in one operation. 
; Lustrex is versatile too. Many modern radio cabinets are 
f 


attractively moulded in Lustrex—and so are toys, electrical 
fittings, household wares, and packages for cosmetics, 
toilet accessories and a thousand and one other products. 
In modern refrigerators, it is used to make Freezer Drawers 


and Doors, Drip Trays and Door Trims. 


Can you afford to ignore the advantages Lustrex can bring you? 


Send this coupon for more information— today. 


TO: MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, DEPT. 347, 25 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 


iusivez fe @ Registered Ivete Marth 
Please send me more information about Lustrex. 


NAME 





CATT Y erertiteeserensicicns 


ADDRESS 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LCCC 








dn association with: Monsanto Chemical C . Xt. Lonis, G.8.4. vagento Canada 
MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, Dept. 347, 25, Charles I! Street, London, S.W.1 Bah, Moathact. Mateant Gheaile (aareehel Dk. Metieme. hee ae 
éndic Lid., Bombay. Hepreseniatives in the wastd's principal cities. 
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Wrong End of 
the Rope 


N fifty, or mote probably in twenty, years’ time posterity will look 
back with a horrified amazement: to the fact that the main political 
issue in Britain in early 1956 was whether the state should coa- 

upue to kill murderers. Britain is already the last democracy in 
Western Europe, except France, to retain capital punishment : because 
of its fortunate social structure and history, it could have afforded to 
be the first to abolish a. But the need this week, especially in an 
arucle that has to be written before Thursday's House of Commons 
debate, is not 0 expatiate on this general foint. It is to examine the 
“ compromise ” that the Government has suggested, which has beer 
colloquially described as that of “ hanging only the worst murderers 
and sending the others to prison ™ 

Whatever the details of the amendmenis that th: Goveroment has 
in mind (and it is to be hoped that it has not swallowed whole a recent 
and sociologically amateur pamphlet written by eight Conservative 
lawyers in their spare tume*) the broad intenmcns of this 
“compromise ” are plain. Instead of the Home Secretary reprieving 

enty or so of the forty or so people convicted of murder every yedr, 
the Government was prepared, even before this week's debate, to 
agree that some of. these people should be reprieved directly by the 
jury or should be prosecuted for something less than a capital offence ; 
perhaps, although not certainly, it agrees that some of the dozen or 
so murderers who are now hanged each year should also be reprieved 
in fuiure. If the Government motion is passed, debate will be diverned 
into this channel—with the abolitionists urging that the amendments 
to the law should be drawn up in a way that wall ensure that there 
are fewer hangings, and the dichards (if that is the mght word) trying 
to ensure that there are not. If the Government motion is defeated, 
che debate will sull rage along this channel! in the House of Lords and 
elsewhere. And the debate will be an entirely false one. 

It should be recognised as false by those who want to retain capital 
punishment. Logically they should prefer aboluon to aay compromise 
systern of the kind that the Government has proposed, even although 
it has been proposed in an attempt to prevent the retennonists from 
being beaten. The retentionists have bitherso used two convenuonal. 
arguments One of them, which formed the main basis of the Home 
Secretary's case or, the last occasion that he spoke about this subject 
in the House, is that st 1s more humane io bang a murderer thap to 
condemn him to a long period of imprisonment and to the moral 
‘degradation that prisons in Britain bring about. This always seemed 
a peculiar argument, for the Home Secretary reprieves at least half of 
all murderers to long terms of imprisonment at the moment, aad he 
really does not reprieve those with whom he sympathises least ; bis) 
new compromise, however, if it means anything at all, means that 
rather more of these more sympathetic murderers should be denied) 
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the swift solace of the rope. This old argument of the 
Homie Office, in short, is shown by the Home Office’s 
Mew arguments to be humbug. The second argument 
of the retentionists, that the death penalty is a unique 
deterrent, has never been statistically proved to be 
right. But its wrong-headedness would be re-inforced 
by the sort of compromise that has now been proposed. 
A deterrent is worse than useless unless it is certain, 
and any system under which a jury sometimes had the 
option of substituting some lower degree of murder for 
a capital offence would be very uncertain indeed ; a jury 
will always want to choose the lower degree, if it has 
any excuse for doing so. 


"It is for this very reason that some abolitionists 
may be tempted to accept the Government compfomise 
and to try to mould the promised amendments to allow 
as many murderers as possible to escape the extreme 
penalty They may bope to abolish hanging gradually, 
and by the back door. In doing s0, they would be 
obeying their natural and civilised urge to limit this 
judicial horror if they cannot destroy it ; and they would 
de grasping at the justified hope that the fewer hang- 
ings there are, the fewer the fearful chances of mistakes. 
There must be respect for those who react in this way ; 
but it should be recognised thai theirs is the narrowest 
and—the word is used here in no pe jorative s€nse— 
the most sentimental view of the case against capital 
punishment. The wider and more utilitarian case 
against hanging is not concerned with its effect on the 
dozen or so executed murderers a year, or even on the 
unknown number of wrongly convicted murderers (if 
‘ ghere are any) ; it is concerned with the effect of capital 
punishment on the fifty million people who need never 
expect to murder or be murdered or be wrongly accused 
of murder ai all. And on this wider view a com- 
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promise amendment of the law would bring no early 
benefit at all. | 

For the crucial point is this. Even if the number of 
murders were to be doubled after the abolition of the 
death penalty—and all the statistics suggest that they 
would not—that would still be better for the British 
people than sharing in the morbid and hysterical sus- 
pense which murder trials now minister to and excite. 
As an almost unbreakable rule of modern ethics, any- 
thing that is good for the Sunday mewspapers is bad 
for the British public ; and murder ttials under a system 
of capital punishment are very.good for the Sunday 
newspapers indeed. And this poitit will remain so long 
as any murderers, indeed especially while the ‘“‘ worst ” 
murderers, are brought to the hangman ; if there are 
now to be more arguments than can be lengthily and 
lusciously drawn out, why this murderer should escape 
and that one should drop, the suspense—and the news- 
paper stories—will be all the greater. 

That is why the compromise that the Government 
has proposed represents no compromise at all. That‘is 
why, if this week’s debate should go the right way, it 
will be quite Wrong to propose that the next step should 
be am experimental “ suspension” of capital punish- 
ment instead of outright abolition. That is why the 
Home Secretary's decision first to try to continue with 
the presemt law of murder. and then to try to get away 
with “ compromise ” amendments of it, is a tragedy of 
insufficiem comprehension. We should not be listening 
any longer to the. dull forces of bench and police statian 
urging him, metaphorically and macabrely, to hang on. 
He should recogmise instead how absurd history. will 
consider it to be that a plea to continue with any form 
of capital punishment should come from a statesén, 
who has recently banned the horror comic, 


Mr Macmillan and Europe 


HIS seems to be the right moment to suggest some 
imaginative thinking about the next phase of 
Britain’s foreign trade policy—not because the new 
Chancelior is likely to feel very worried about that 
subject in coming months, but precisely because he may 
feel that he need not bother. Mr Macmillan surely will 
not be so foolish as to impose the new import restric- 
tions for which some politiciaps and newspapers are still 
campaigning. As any return to import licensing, even 
if administratively practicable, would lead to retaliation 
against our export trade, that campaign has always 
seemed undesirable. As any money diverted from 
imports to the home market would be likely to pre-empt 
consumer goods that ought to be exported, its economic 
aim has always seemed erratic. And if 1956 were to 
be a year of surplus rather than deficit in the balance 
of payments, it would also be beside the point 


But, although Mr Macmillan should not be under’ 
any témrtation to slide back into restrictionism this 
year, he may believe that Mr Butler’s four-year-long 
advance towards freer trade must be temporarily 
brought to a halt. That would be a great pity. For if 
the impetus towards freer trade is lost now, especially 
in this first year of a new Conservative Chancellorship, 
it will be hard to recapture. Both in order to encourage 
potential British customers abroad, and in order to 
discourage Conservatives at home who are very eager to 
mark him down as a capture for the protectionist cause, 
Mr Macmillan should not be content to stand still in 
1956. He should be actively searching for some scope 


for going forward. 


Unfortunately, two avenues of advance seem to be, 
blocked. The plan for making the pound convertible, 
with its concomitant of a floating exchange rate, must. 
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for some time at least stay in abeyance. And the 
Government has shown that it also does not believe thar 
any great progress can yet be made in Gatt ; at Geneva, 
Britain has been one of the countries to support cautious 
bilateral negotiations, instead of campaigning for, say, 
a “ten per cent target’ for cuts in everybody’s tariff 
rates. Many people will think that this decision was a 
mistake. Certainly an all-round target for tariff reduc- 
tions could not have been hit, because the United States 
would not have agreed to it, but British policy should 
not have been 90 ready to fall in line with American 
caution. Now that this opportunity for showing some 
initiative has been lost, it is the more important to find 
8 new one ; and there is one place where an obvious 
opportunity lies. 
b es 


F This opportunity is in Europe. In ten days’ time 
'Mr Macmillan will be going to Paris to make his debut 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation. It is an 
open secret that some Eusopeans are expecting ever 
colder comfort from the Chancellor at Paris than that 
which the representative of the Board of Trade poured 
on the Gatt talks at Geneva, There are two reasons 
for this. One is Mr Macmuillan’s unfortunate remark 
just before Christmas that “perhaps liberalisation [of 
imports from Europe] had gone too far ”’—~although 
, he hastily added that he would be sorry to be the 
Chancellor to reverse it. The other is the fact that, 
with 85 per cent of European trade already freed from 
quantitative restrictions, the OEEC’s liberalisation 
programme has not much further room in which to 
advance ; apart from some dreary road blocks of agri- 
cultural protectionism and such timid anachronisms as 
Britain’s continuing restrictions on imports of paper 
and pulp, it has very nearly gone as far as it can go. « 
} If the Chancellor could nevertheless announce some 
Mew initiative,the psychological effect in removing 
European suspicion and opening the way to freer trade 
would be dramatic. The fact is that two alternatives 
now present themselves. One is to allow the whole 
impetus towards fréer trade in Europe, and with it 
much of the raison d’étre of OEEC, to run down. The 
other is to extend the attack on trade barriers within 
Europe from import licences to tariffs. Britain will noz 
necessarily have the dominant voice in deciding which 
choice is made. The six countries in the coal-steel pool 
—France, Italy, Western German and the three Bene- 
Jux countries—already seem prepared to take the road 
of tariff reductions, if necessary on their own. For the 
last six months they have been discussing the pros- 
pects of advance towards a “ common market.” This 
is a grandiose project ; and one may doubt whether— 
especially with France as a member—a full common 
market or customs union in “little Europe” is attain- 
able, Burt there is little doubt that they will start to 
move in that direction; steadily, over the next ten 
yeats or so, their tariff rates on imports from one 
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another are likely to be reduced. What is Mr Mac- 
millan to say about this ? Is it not the opportunity he 
should be looking for ? 

It is understandable that Britain should scrutinise 
this project very carefully. A club of this kind, if it 
excluded us, could do great harm to British trade in 
Burope, while to include Britain in such a scheme 
might involve considerable difficulties—partly because 
British tariff rates (especially with the complica- 
tions set by imperial preference) have acquired a 
kind of emotional sanctity since their establishment 
m the grim 1930s which import licences never 
acquired ftom their establishment in the recognhisably | 
exceptional 1940s. The temptatiori is therefore, espe- 
cially for Conservatives, to carp at the whole idea | 
of tariff reductions within Europe. But where does the 
real British interest lie ? It is surely that the compli- 
cated business of reducing European tariffs should go 
forward, with Britain (which lives by trade) associated 
with it as far as possible. For Britain to oppose a 
reduction of trade barriers in an area where it ought to 
be able to compete is about as sensible as for a shop- 
keeper to oppose the derationing of food. 

Mr Macmillan’s cr portunity in Paris, therefore, in his 
own country’s and Europe’s interest, is to put himself 
on the side of those who want to see the freer trade 
programme of OEEC carried forward into the field of 
European tariffs. There are three real difficulues in 
the way of such a policy ; they are too often regarded 
a> unmenticnable difficulties, and that is why they have 
got the reputation of being more daunting than they 
are. The first is that such a programme of tariff reduc 
tions within Europe must eventually threaten dis- 
crimination against outside countries—esfecially 
America—and the Americans and Gatt may object to 
that. There is an embarrassing dichotomy in the 
Americans’ attitude. They tend to regard advance 
towards the ideal of a complete customs union in any 
arza as a good thing, and advance to and through a 
preferential area as a bad one ; this is very trying, as the 
two movements are one and the same thing. But this 
problem could be tactfully handled. There is a sub- 
stantial list of gcods in which intra-European trade 
looms large and trade with countries outside the area 
is comparatively unimportant. Sensible organisation of 
a system of European tariff reductions could start with 


Because of the dispute in the printing 
trade to which we are not parties, periodical 
publication in London has been brought to a 
standstill. We have therefore been compelled 
toresort toemergency methods of publication. 
Inevitably this issue of FEB. 18, 1956. 1s 


again much abbreviated in size and there is a 
risk that some copies may be late in reaching 
readers’ hands. We express our regret for any 
defects and for the inconvenience caused by 
circumstances outside out control. 
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these goods, and generalise reductions in tariff rates on 
them without harmful effects to Europe’s dollar 
balance ; with a few sweeteners of this kind the 
Americans might be led to realise what they already 
half suspect, that an initiative towards freer trade in 
Europe should be to their advantage as to everybody 
else. 

A similar sensible organisation of the first candidates 
for tariff reductions should mitigate Britain’s second 
difficulty, that of reconciling a new initiative in Europe 
with the part-emotional, part-economic attachment here 
and overseas (especially in Australia) to the principle of 
imperial preference; our arrangements .with the 
Commonwealth have been reconciled with the existing 
QEEC liberalisation programme extraordinarily well. 
There remains the third difficulty : that for Britain to 
march into the negotiations for advance to a common 
market, and perhaps to suggest that those negotiations 
should be taken over by OEEC, might be regarded by 
the Six Countries that started the project as an attempt 
to steamroller their organisation instead of to spread 
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their ideas. But this is a matter for diplomacy, in which 
Mr Macmillan has had some experience; if Britain 
joined with the Six in this project, the Scandinavians 
would join too, and it should not then matter much to 
any group whether the negotiations were carried on 
through OEEC or not. One's own inclination is to say 
that it would be wiser if they were ; but pcints such as 
this should not be allowed to obscure the essentia 
nature of Britain’s choice. , 

The choice for Britain is to see this new move for 
lower tariffs in Europe go ahead on a broad front, in 
an organised manner and with our association, or else 
to see it go forward possibly more slowly, certainly on a 
narrower front, without us. The breadth, the speed and 
any method of organisation of the first alternative would 
all be to our advantage. It will be said that for Mr 
Macmillan to try to direct this vague yearning for tariff 
reductions in Europe on to a wider front would be poli- 
tically awkward, internationally invidious and techni- 
cally complex. No doubr this is true. These are the 
tests of statesmanship, 


~The State of Spain 


gency decrees have begun to break the artificial 
' calm of political life in Spain. The outside world, too 
long accustomed to think in clichés about Spain, may 
find these portents hard to read; so, indeed, may 
General Franco and the Spanish governing group, 
whose different set of clichés must have just as blinker- 
ing an effect on their judgment. Against what back- 
ground should the present events be judged ? 
| If the inconveniences of travel .in Spain die hard, the 
compensations, by no means confined to a blissful 
clandte, decidedly outweigh them. Not even the tourist 
can easily fail to notice the fine, uncommon character 
of the people, which is singularly dignified, decent, 
endearing, and strongly marked. The Spaniards, as 
everyone knows, are sull unspoiled. They run absurdly 
true to type. So do we all, perhaps ; bui it still comes 
as a fascinating surprise that they, almost alone of the 
family, should remain so much a law to themselves. 
Politically, the average tourist does not find it neces- 
sary to concern himself about how the Spaniards behave 
ai home, so long as freedom of speech or (let us say) 
sun-bathing is allowed up to a point. There is litde to 
remind him—probably far less than he expected—that 
he is now on the wrong side of a corrugated iron 
Curtain, in a police State. Here he is among the blue- 
shirts, feeling as though he had strayed, like Alice, 
through some ideological looking-glass. The only aspect 
of Spanish life that is liable seriously to disturb his 
peace of mind is the evident poverty of all too large a 
section of the populace—and he may well refuse to be 
consoled by assurances that this is an ancient, accus- 
tomed sore, now at last in the slow process of being 


IP UBLIC controversies, demonstrations, and emer- 


cured, gradually and with difficulty, despite the speedy 
rise in population since the civil war. 

The ever sharper rise in prices—unofficially estu- 
mrated at 30 per cent in 1955—is not, of course, so 
apparent or so distressing to the stranger in Spain. Nor 
is he likely to be aware that the general standard of life 
has been greatly raised during the past decade, because 
the Spaniards themselves tend naturally to take this 
plodding improvement for granted, while remaining 
aware that the nation’s social and industrial progress 
has not kept pace. with their growing material needs. 
Even now, after American aid and international recogni- 
tion have been awarded them under Genera] Franco, 
we may be sure that to the main body, the middle 
stretched between the regime’s new-rich head in the 
clouds and its feet rooted in the earth, the actual cost 
of living matters most. 

With reason, nothing else seemed of comparablé 
importance to the housewives, wage-earners, workers, 
peasants and tradesmen of a generation that had its fill 
of conflicts, both hot and cold, at home and abroad, for 
close on twenty years. How long is it since the 
Spaniards came to concentrate their attention on keep- 
ing the wolf-from the door ? It was clearly ungracious 
if not short-sighted of them to deny the existence of a 
“Spanish problem ” when so many nations were mak-, 
ing a united effort to solve it on their behalf at Flushing 
Meadows. With its single, shrill, false voice the Spanish 
press then retorted angrily by inventing a sacred touch- 
stone, “ the Spanish truth,” as a measure of the world’s 
incomprehension. In fact, no absurd slogan was rc- 
quired to work the oracle. The Spaniards took a 
genuine pride in being out of siep. The effect of isola- 


~ won without drastic interference should have been 
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foreseen as plainly inevitable. That in defeat a nation 
of individualists might, for a change, prefer discipkine 
to anarchy, after a horrible civil war, was not sheer 
cussedness on their part. They had no alternative. The 
Spaniards have been on an enforced holiday from 
politics since the Generalisimo won his way to power 
in 1939. But that is their own affair—and it remains the 
essence of the Spanish puzzle even now, after the 
Americans have taken the lead in shelving it, politely 
and practically, as a problem which the West had failed 
to settle. 

t regular intervals since the allied victory in Europe 
we have been told in urgent whispers, by persons wish- 
fully convinced of their prognostications, that the 
Caudillo could not last out another six months, another 
year, The reasons now given for his coming fall—now 
that the catcalls of the Republican exiles have died 
down—are purely internal and primarily psychological, 
not wholly economic¢ or merely cabaustic. They may 
therefore carry more weight than the repeated discovery 
of rifts in the Army, the Church or the Party, on the one 
hand ; or of acute unrest among the workers or their 
employers, on the other. Undoubtedly che strain is 
increasing. Perhaps ai last it is beginning to tell. 

At best we can but count straws in the wind. The 
observer of Spanish affairs is handicapped by the 
idiosyncrasy of these people, their extraordinary degrees 
of patience and passion, their moody shifts from meek 
conformity to sudden violence. The signs of a change 
in the atmosphere are as yet few and faltering, like 
the first raindrops which may herald a storm or a 
passing shower. Disaffeczion among the Falange has 
been growing since the huge rally at which General 
Franco delivered a dusty, diplomatic answer to the 
party’s protests against the imaginary threat of a new 
“third force” and, more especially, since his plans 
for the restoration of the monarchy took visible shape 
in the person of Prince Juan Carlos, the Pretender’s 
schoolboy son, whom he brought to Spain with an eye 
to filling the eventual, troublous gap in his succession. 
The Falanee knows that it must fight or disintegrate 
on Franco's death. Its days are numbered. At the 
annual Mass for the soul of its founder José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera in November, the Caudillo, wearing 
khaki, was received at the Escorial with mutinous blue- 
shirt mutterings, while cries of “ Arriba la Falange” 
mingled with the ritual shouts of “ FrancoO! FrancO! 
FrancO! As an immediate result of this unruly dis- 
play, Sr Elola, the Youth Front leader, was relieved of 
his post on the ground of ill-health. ' 

Outspoken criticism of the Government in public 
has become startling in recent months, and goes 
unpunished. Not only is a clean sweep of the Cabinet 

being forecast, as is usual at this time of year, but 
there is talk—apparently well founded—of a further, 
all-round wage increase by decree in the near future. 
Social benefits already cost employers an extra 217 pet 


cent on their wages bills. The businessman’s bugbeat__ the Caudillo appears sull determined to ignore, 
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is INI, the Instituto Nacional de Industria, an organi- 
sation playing the role of Jack Horner, whose 
monopolistic stranglehold on industrial development 
is bitterly resented in quarters where pipe-dreams of 
a prosperity fed on American manna have faded, as 
inflation took the place of isolation. Although the man 
in the strect vaguely suspects Spain’s cautious new 
partner of adding to his financial worries, he blames 
them fundamentally, as always, on a corrupt and unjust 
bureaucratic system. In a strongly worded article the 
conservative ABC recently rebuked grumblers, advising 
them to seek the proper redress of manifold wrongs by 
lodging official complaints with the authorities. 

The ban—soon lifted—on Insule and Indice, two 
monthly magazines enjoying a measure of inde- 
pendence ; the deep discontent evinced by an over- 
whelming majority of the replies given by 400 Madrid 
University students to a questionnaire designed to test 
their faith in the totalitarian theory of government, as 
practised in Spain; the meloncholy undergraduate 
demonstration beside the grave of the Liberal 
Philosopher, Ortega y Gasset; without the clashes 
between rival factions which have followed, these 
instances would suffice to show that a symptomatic 
battle of ideas has been joined on issues which transcend 
the academic front. Nobody need suppose that the 
Caudillo has lost any effective part of his ‘personal 
prestige—so far. He is not pepular. But he is not 
yet identified in the Spanish mind with the faults of his 
ministers, or with any sort of failure. He has proved 
invulnerable hitherto, and stubbornly successful, 
Though his monocracy leaves much to be desired, he 
himself still escapes direct criticism. It is highly 
significant, however, that the intellectual youth of Spain 
should have iaken up the cudgels in favour of wider 
liberties and a more progressive education, for on 
several occasions in the history of their country it is 
they who have struck the first blow in a tumult that 
was to alter its set course towards a differen horizon. 


It is preposterous to pretend, as the Falangist SEU 
claims, that its an‘agonists in the Madrid riots were 
Communist sympathisers. To think that Communism 
is the Spaniard’s sole alternative to Franco would be 
to swallow the dictator’s own propaganda and to imitate 
him in his principal error. Having crushed his 
opponents and silenced al! counsels of moderation from 
despised royalists or hated liberals, for years—with 
serene conceit and blinkered patriotism—the Caudillo 
has preached national unity and obedience by dint of a 
dangerous watchword: “ Franco, st; communismo, 
no!” By this means he has ruled over Spain in an 
artificial vacuum. It would be ironical if “‘ Franco, 
st” were to forfeit its appeal to his subjects soon after 
he could boast that “th: proof of our «triumphant 
recovery is to have the world at our feet.” And it would 
be lamentable if because that happened Spain were to 
miss her way back to thai safe middle of the road which 
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Notes of the Week 





Rumours and Frights 


There were four Cabinet meetings between Thursday 
of last week and Tuesday of this, andit is reported that 
they were largely devoted to arguments about economic 
affairs. One item of business was no doubt the Monopo- 
dies Bill, which was published on Wednesday and which 
will be fully discussed in next week’s issue of The 
Economist. But it also seems very likely that Mr. 
Macmillan has been outlining a programme for some 
cuts in Government spending, and it will not be at all 
surprising if some spending Ministers do not like it. 
It semains to be seen whether the rest of the county 
should like it either. In a by-election speech last week 
‘Mr. Macmillan unfortunately went some way towards 
confirming the suspicion that he may take the politic- 
ally easy road of concentrating his cuts on capital 
tather than on current expenditure; but it is too early 
to assume that he will also take the economically use- 
tess, and fortunately administratively difficult, one of 


teverting to some physical controls, such as building’ 


‘or even import licences. To restrict certain forms of 


spending in this way, while leaving money incomes un- 


touched and therefore free to turn to other forms. of 
spending, would have no relevance to either of the 
two problems that Mr. Macmillan has to face. | 

Mr. -Macmillan’s difficulty is that he may not be 
certain which of these two problems is his mainone. 
Is he, as he must originally have hoped, about to take 
a new and forward-looking initiative: to restrict total 
demand sufficiently to stop the constant rise in prices? 
Or does he, as the latest trade figures suggest, face 
the drearily familiar task of making emergency cuts to 
st¢m a deterioration in the balance-of-payments? The 
probability is that he is confronted with a bit of both 
unple@santnesses. The important thing is that he should 
not think, after looking at recent by-election results 
and at any dissensions among his colleagues in high 
or low places in his party, that he faces a third and 
totally different task: that of proving himself a politic- 
ally emollient Chancellor. 


The Printers, the Periodicals and the 
Public 


FADERS of The Economist have seen the effect of the 
printing dispute in the reduced size of the last two 
jssues. This week th-dispute, enters a critical phase, when , 


Londgnproduction may be brought to a stop. It is between 
the Master Frinters on the one hand and the compositors’ 
and machine-minders’ craft union on the other, and it affects 
most printing apart front the national newspapers and their 
provincial branches—which were, of course, brought to @ 
standstill a year ago by the demands of the electricians and 
engincers. On this occasion the dispute arises in essence 
(though there are many complications) from the desire of 
the most high! , skilled printing employees to maintain their 
pay differentials ; and it is in many ways easier to sympathise 
with the compositors’ demand than with the unreasonable 
wage claims which brought the national dailies to a standstiil 
last year ; but their case has been vitiated by the methods 
adopted to back it, 

In the first place, the unions (the Typographical Associa- 
tion, the London Typographical Society and the Association 
of Correctors of the Press) have failed to make clear any 
sincere desire for conciliation. Secondly, the adoption of 
go-slow tactics and the overtime ban are plainly directed to 
forcing the employers to dismiss the compositors and the 
produce what would technically be a lock-out. This should 
deceive nobody. The tactics of the compositors and their 
allies—which have varied from the comparatively reasonable 
work-to-rule to near-sabotage in some offices—are designed 
to make printing so uneconomic at least for all but the most 
prosperous offices that a close-down will be inevitable. The 
employers have allowed themselves to be manceuvred into 
this position ; and. their refusal to negotiate under duress, 
that is, while the go-slow continues, has been countered 
by the unions’ contention that the demand to remove their 
sanctions during talks also amounts to “ duress.” But the 
people who will pay for this display of power politics will 
be the proprictors of periodicals and other journals, the 
‘book publishers, the public in general, and the other workers 
in the printing houses who, though not parties to the dispute. 
will inevitably be given notice as the stoppage spreads. The 
failure to implement the recommendations of the Court ef 
Enquiry into the printing dispute a year ago for a single 


negotiating organisation for the industry is having deplorabk 
results. 


Exiles Inseparable 


G" BURGESS and Donald Maclean have answered one 
NJ not very interesting question and posed several more 
intriguing ones. Their brief encounter with the press has 
confirmed that they are in Moscow. Buf none of the 
explanations why they should have chosen this moment to 
reveal themselves has an enurely convincing ring. Was it 
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done to raise the hackles of this week's Communist party 
congress against the menace of western “aggression”? ff 
so, one would have expected them to cite some examples of 
the “official knowledge” they claimed to possess about 
American intentions—and in any cass Moscow has been 
paying more attention to the subjéct in its foreign broad- 
casts than in its home propaganda. Was the idea to revive 
American suspicions of the British security system? In that 
case it is odd that no American correspondents were invited 
to Room 101. Was it to clear the ground for the visit of che 
Soviet leaders to Britain ? 

Perhaps all three motives played their part. It is also 
possible that the two have been wanting for some time to 
make their reply to last year’s House of Commons debate. 
and that the ponderous machinery of official Communis: 
approval has only just set them free to do so. But the most 
interesting question is what the future holds for them 
Jaunty though Burgess was in his Old Etoman tic, neither 
of this now for ever inseparable pair can be comfortable in 
the thought that they are no longer valuable enough to the 
Soviet authorities to be kept under cover. Their usefulnes: 
as advisers and interpreters of western policy is bound to 
decline now that the cloak, such as it was, has been whipped 
away from them. It is small wonder that a note of apologia 
is the most striking thing about the two exiles’ statement 


Return Without Laurels 


MOLLET, the French premier, brought no laurels 

e from his Algerian journey. His last declaration 

in Algiers—“ I have come with a message of peace, I leave 

convinced that it has been heard and understood "—merits 

the week’s prize for understatement. Actually, the settlers 

must have read into his message that Poujadist metheds are 

best and that concessions can be won through riots, while 

the Arabs must have concludéd that even a Socialist govern- 
ment will quickly give in to colonialist diehards. 

The Algerian escapade has shaken the Republican Front. 
A new deal for Algeria was part of its electorai piattorm, 
but hitherto M. Mollet has merely followed a disastrous 
precedent: the dropping of general Catroux was a clumsier 
repetition of the Grandval episode in Morocco. M. Mollet’s 
own supporters are worried that instead of influencing the 
French settlers, he has been influenced by them and will 
now throw out some of the bolder reforms in the govern- 
ment’s Algerian programme. The price for such conces- 
sions will be high: the inevitable continuation of the civil 
war, the maintenance of troops and the probable need for 
reinforcements. 

Socialists and Radicals are, therefore, looking for a 
Spectacular way to retrieve the position and to regain among 
the Arabs some of the goodwill squandered on this disastrous 
journey. The idea of a conference on French soil, where 
the atmosphere is cooler than in Algiers and more tolerant, 
lar from the colonialist rioters, is gaining ground. It would 
enable the French government to hear the voice of Muslim 
tepresentatives and might wake the settlers up to the fact 
that metropolitan Frenchmen are not keen on fighting 
indefinitely. When the last government was hiding behind 


the need for economic reforms, the opposition was clamour- __ 
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ing for a psychological shock. The opposition is now is 
power and a failure by Mi. Mollet to provide this shock 
(reatment would tend to spread the idea that it is necessary 
to vote Communist “ pour que ca change.” The Com- 
munists were not alone in pointing out that the Algerian 
riots fell 22 years to a day after the Fascist outbreak of 1934, 
which helped to bring about the popular front. That 
“February mood” is being revived. M. Mollet is a 
“ Buropean " and arch-enemy of the Communists ; it would. 
be tragic if he paved the way for a new popular front throughs 
retseats and indecision. - ; 


Nasser’s Narrow Path 


HE communiqué that emerged from last week’s meetings 

between World Bank officials and Egyptian ministers 
on a $200 million Bank loan fer the High Nile Dam was 
imprecise, indeed vague. “ Fruitful talks” led to “sub- 
stantial agreement " ; obviously, there were hitches. World 
Bank officials often find themselves obliged to explain to 
would-be borrowers that they are a bank and not 2 charity ; 
that they have obligations to lender as well as borrower 
clients, that the Bank’s loans must therefore be subjected 
tc the usual bankers’ tests, and that it must where neces- 
saty supervise the use of the funds lent. Sophisticated 
countries view this impartial check-up as a useful exwa 
guarantee against faulty work ; but younger nations, Egypt 
among them, tend to associate it with old and hureful 
memories, and to brand it as a slight on their dignity end 
competence. Unconditional aid suits their mood better, 
and so long as this can be cadged on political grounds, 
conditions set by an urbane but firm Bank President seem 
to them unnecessarily restrictive. Henoe the considerable 
local criticism of Colonel Nasser for dealing with the Bank 
at all. Hence, too, the lack of complete agreement betweep 
the negotiating parties. 

The Nasser government, in weighing whether to close 
or net with the many available offers from foreign helpers, ' 
has to weigh the following facts: the Bank, though palpably 
western and unavoidably supervisory in its habits, at least, 
sends in neutral superviscrs. The alternative path of dis- 
playing neutralism by admitting here an American and 
there a Russian (the path adopted in accepting Soviet 
assistance with an Egyptian nuclear research laboratory) B 
likely to open the decor to Soviet propagandists preaching 
themes that are the antithesis of the funta’s policy. Colonel 
Nasser’s régime has many advantages, but wide support 
from educated Egyptians is not one of them. Whichever 
course is chosen, ammunition is fed to critics—here to the 
tich anti-Communist ones on whom he must ely for the 
large parts of the high dam scheme that are to be financed 
from borrowing inside Egypt, there to the poor ones who 
can always be mustered to shout against the west. 

His cabinet has not much room for manoeuvre if, as 
present trends suggest, it hopes to get all things from elf 
men at once. It must be confcssed that would-be western 
helpers—confronted with a choice of whether to be exploited 

alongside the Russians, or :o hold back and watch them 
capture the contracts—have not much room for manoeuvre 
cither, On balance, their path is the narrower of the two, 
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Farm Price Conflicts 


£ annual negotiations over farm priece between the 
i §. Government and the National Farmers’ Union have 
gust begun. In theory, these discussions cover only the 
trends and prospects of agriculture and the aciual price- 
fixing is done by the Government alone . tn practice, the 
aprices finally fixed represent a compromise which has so 
far always had the assent—however grudgingly given—of 
tthe farmers’ representatives. This year, the starting points 
of Government and farms are even more opposed than 
 esudl, since the former is insistent on cutting the cosi of 
the agricultural subsidies and the latter will battle hard to! 
get recoupment for increased costs. 


. ‘Moteover the bare will be strongly joined over particular: 
feommodities. The Treasury is keen to cut the most expen- 
sive subsidies which relate to wheat, pigs, eggs, and milk. 
But the last three of these are of particular importance to 
small farmers, whom the Nanonal Farmers’ Union. par- 
teularly in view of troubles in Wales, is eager this year to 
‘champion vigorously. The treatment accorded to milk is 
particularly crucial, since many small farmers are finding 
its producuion in¢reasingly upremunerative and are pressing 
strongly for higher prices. On the other hand. the pos- 
sibility: of some fall in milk production if prices are not 
raised is not particularly disturbing to the Government, 
since all muk in excess of liquid requirements has to be 
sold at a heavy loss. 


The Government now exoects farmers to absorb annually 
a part of their rising costs through increased efic.ency. But 
some costs—parucularly for labour—are accepted as being 
fairly rigid, and the strong possibility of a further wages’ 
award laier this year casts its Shadow over the present price 
teview. Moreover farmers have only maintained thew 
profits im recent years as a result of their output, but pro- 
duction is at prestnt much less buoyani. Thus the Goverp- 
ment can only hope both to economise and to keep its 
pledges by skilful innovation. To give an example, the 
provision of better mediutmetime credit facilities would be 
almost as useful to farmers a8 the present production grants 
but a great deal cheaper to the Government 


The Odds on Betting Reform 


"™ we Government has at last been brought to admit that 
our betting laws are “an ungodly jumble.” It was 


“told this by the Royal Commussion five years ago, even if 


any Minister had up to then been so out of touch with 
teality as not to realise it. The public has waited for years 
to learn how the Government will clear up the jumble, and 
when. Under the undramatic spur of Lord Silkin, the 
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Government has now been prodded into sketching out a 
rudimentary plan of reform, but it has remained disappoint. 
ingly vague as to when the plan mught become law, 


The Lords debate should have encouraged Ministers to 
bold and early action. The-essential point about any reform 
of the betting laws must be the replacement of illegal street 
betting by authorised betting shops. This is by far the 
biggest hurdle which public opinion will have to jymp, and 
it was notable that out of nine peers who spoke in the Lords 
debate, only one jibbed completely. Several others had 
their, doubts, and wanted stricter controls than the Com- 
mission proposed, but faced with the present chaotic situa- 
tion, they reluctantly concluded that betting shops had better 
be tried. Against such unanimity the Government spokes- 
man’s repeated emphasis on the controversial nature of any 
change sounded suspiciously like an advance excuse for 
further delay. 


Lord Mancroft did, 
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is a™matter of no 
part of the reader 
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the poet such a$ # 
and matter-Of S26? ergy essenmmeersewe— prone wee wpa 
readers a thorough and satisfactory account of the con- | 
tents of these two volumes, not because they are mot in | 
themselves full of beauty such as ts to to be found sive 
in the poesy of men of high and rare gemius . mor bec rust 
there is not throughout an under-current of meaning well 
worth the labour of discovery and explanation . bur simply 
because we are nor able to bestow the continu sus study 
of a week or a fortnight upon any volume of poetry 
whatsoever Few men, and still fewer critics, cam aflord 
to do so, and 10 this cause Mr Browning musi attribute | 
a af he find few readers and scant apprecianion from | 
reviewers. . We do not accuse Mr Browning either of 
affectation or of intentional obscurity. We have no doubt 
that he himself understands—or rather perhaps feels—the 
whole meaning of wha he writes, or that that meaning 
is one of deep and grave significance We know but one 
living poei who can ryal or surpass him in profundity 
and intensity of thought and feeling All the more do we 
regret that a poe so noble and so gifted should write 
in language that keeps his thoughts secret not only from 
the mulutude from whom he may neither expect nor 
desue appreciation, but from men of thought and tasic 

and judgment, which render their approval or admuratuion 
well] worth the having. 
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{HE ECONOMIST, FEB, 18, 1956, | 
ficensed and controlled,'that there should be “ fair shares 
between rich and poor gamblers, and that the public should 
be given as much information as possible. He gave implicit 
approval to betting shops, and acknowledged the need for 
revising the archaic gaming laws. The Government can 
fairly claim that l:gislation on these lines will be sufficiently 
complex to be ruled ovt of the current over-crowded session. 
But there will be no excuse for delay beyond this autumn. 
In any civilised community the reforming ot laws held so 
universally in contempt should be a matter of high priority. 


Playing With Fire in Greece 


2D Nw Sunday, Greek voters go tc the polls—if chey can get 
Msehave-Thie February election is likely to prove a 
2 disadvantages of winter eleccicns in 
has already hampered feliticians on 
prevent even their mest ardent sup- 
to the pclling booths. 
: wintry hazards Mr Karamanlis, the 
i a formidable struggle. His chances 
the dragging crisis ovei Cyprus which 
yant election issue, with each side out- 
its appeals to Greek national feeling. 
Oppcnents, with the notable exception 
ive banded together against him in a 
which includes the Communist- 
Papandreou and the cther centre and 
m this Greek pcpular front say they 
it by the electoral law introduced by 
is a somewhat complicated mixture of 
nd freportional representation which 
ll parties fighting lone battles. Mr 
ts evidently felt that their chances of 
overthrowing nis Nauonal Radical Union, the heir to Field 
Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, would be much greater with 
the help cf the extreme left ; they insist, however, that the 
alliance is purely eleccoral and that, in Mr Papandrzou's 
words, there is “ absclutely no ideological commitment.” 
There is no reason to doubt their sincerity, although one 
ay doubt their abiliry to play with fire and get away with 
t. 


Swedish Wages Drill 


"To Swedes are becoming skilled at the art of getting 
to the brink of inflation without falling over. This 
year’s wages agreement, finally notified a few days ago, 
provides for a fiat rise of 4 per cent for all workers—-whick 
is roughly half last year’s increase. True, the total addition 
£0 the wage bill is likely to be slightly bigger. A few poorly 
paid groups will get a little extra, and in amy case earnings 
will probably slide upwards again in the course of she year 
as the acute shortage of labour forces employers w offer 
more than the standard rate. But production is expected 
00 tise by 3 per cent, and this will mop up a large part of 
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the increased spending power. Last year the cost of living 
rose By 6 pet cent, and Sweden seemed to be caught up 
in the general march to inflation. This year, thanks to the 
moderation of the. unions, it embarks on the new year with 
gouch brighter prospects of stability. The unions have not 
forgotten that there will be a general election in the autumn. 
The Social Democrat government will go to the electorate 
with a novel and ambitious scheme for universal retirement 
pensions ; if it can also hold the cost of living down, the 
Opposition looks like spending another four years in the 
wilderness. 

The self-control shown by the workers contains a moral 
for other western countries. This year, for the first time, 
the wage negotiations were conducted by the Swedish 
equivalent of the TUC instead of by individual unions. The 
experiment is not likely to be repeated in the near future, 
since a succession of flat increases would distort the differen- 
tials enjoyed by the better paid workers, and in any case 
the unions will want to flex their muscles again once the 
elections are out of the way. Still, it has been a remarkable 
display of discipline. Swedish trade union leaders have 
appreciated that wage claims ought to be oo-ordinated, an 
that they ought to be kept somewhere near the limits 
imposed by the annual increase in production. This year’s 
agreement is a tribute to their success in witning the rank 
and file to an equal sens. of responsibility. It also shows the 
benefits the Swedes have gained from the postwar cam= 
paign, conducted by the unions themselves, to root out 
Communists front controlling positions in labour organisa-’ 


’ gions. 


4olland Breaks Ranks 


B Y contrast with the successfui out.wie of the Swedish 
negotiations the Dutch wage talks — similarly con- 
ducted on behalf of all the unions collectively—have com- 
pletely broken down. In Holland, too, a high degree of 
responsibility has been a feature of postwar relations 
between the unions and employers. But overfull employ- 
ment and accompanying inflationary tendencies have created 
new tensions. The breakdown occurred on the unions’ 
demand for a basic 3 per cent increase in wages together 
with other improvements in earnings and conditions of 
work. In the past it has always proved possible to finda 
compromise acceptable to all parties within the Foundation 
of Labour, a voluntary organisation which owes its origin 
to the spirit of national cooperation engendered by the 
German occupation. . It would be a blow to Holland’s future 
economic stability if this chapter of mutually beneficial 
co-operation is gow brought to an end. 


| Decay in the Bonn Coalition 


ERMAN politics have taken a turn for the worse. In 
G the industrial heart of the country, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, the Christian Democratic Union seems likely 
to be ousted from the government. although it emerged from 
the last Land elections as the largest party, and has @ good 
































Farm Price Conflicts 








HE annual negotiations over farm priece between the 
| & Government and the National Farmers’ Union have 
gust begun. In theory, these discussions cover only the 
«rends and prospects of agriculture and the actual price- 
& Gixing is done by the Government alone . in practice, the 
: «prices finally fixed represent a compromise which has so 
t far always had the assent—however grudgingly given—of 
tthe farmers’ representatives. This year, the starting points 
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wf Government and farms are even more opposed than 
asual, since the former is insistent on cutting the cosi of 
the agricultural subsidies and the latter will battle hard to: 
get recoupment for increased costs. 


- ‘Moreover the battle will be strongly joined over particular: 
feommodities. The Treasury is keen to cut the most expen- 
sive subsidies which relate to wheat, pigs, eggs, and milk. 
But the last three of these are of particular importance to 
small farmers, whom the National Farmers’ Union. par- 
teularly in view of troubles in Wales, is eager this year to 
‘champion vigorously. ‘The treatment accerded to milk is 
“particularly Crucial, since many small farmers are finding 
its producuon increasingly upremunerative and are pressing 
strongly for higher prices. On the other hand. the pos- 
sibility of some fall in milk production if prices are not 
raised is not particularly disturbing to the Government, 
since all milk in excess of liquid requirements has to be 
sold at a heavy loss. 
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The Government now exoects farmers to absorb annually 
a part of their rising costs through imcreased effic.ency. But 
some costs—partucularly for labour—are accepted as being 
fairly rigid, and the strong possibility of a further wages’ 
award later this year casts its Shadow over the present price 
' teview. Moreover farmers have only maintained thew 
profits m recent years as a result of their output, but pro- 
duction is at present much less buoyant. Thus the Goverp- 
ay i ment can only hope both to economise and to keep its 
| pledges by skilful innovation. To give an example, the 
provision of better mediutm-time credit facilities would be 
almost as useful to farmers a$ the present production grants 
but a great deal cheaper to the Government 
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The Odds on Betting Reform 














He Government has at last been brought to admit that 
; our betting laws are “an ungodly jumble.” It was 
told this by the Royal Commission five years ago, even if 
any Minister had up to then been so out of touch with 
teality as not to realise it. The public has waited for years 
to learn how the Government wil! clear up the jumble, and 
when. Under the undramatic spur of Lord Silkin, the 
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Government has now been prodded into sketching out a 
rudimentary plan of reform, but it has remained disappoint- 
ingly vague as to when the plan might become law. 





The Lords debate should have encouraged Ministers to 
bold and early action. The essential point about any reform 
of the betting laws must be the replacement of ulegal street 
betting by authorised betting shops. This is by far the 
biggest hurdle which public opinion will have to jymp, and 
it was notable that out of nine peers who spoke in the Lords 
debate, only one jibbed completely. Several others had 
their, doubts, and wanted stricter controls than the Com- 
mission proposed, but faced with the present chaotic situa- 
tion, they reluctantly concluded that betting shops had better 
be tried. Against such unanimity the Government spokes- 
man's repeated emphasis on the controversial nature of any 
change sounded suspiciously like an advance excuse for 
further delay. 


Lord Mancroft did, however, lay down three sound prin- 
ciples tor acuon—that all commercial betung showd be 





The Poetry of Mr Browning 


To read Mr Browning's poetry is sm occupation which 
we hardiv know whether to call pleasant or pamful = |: 
is certainly a work of great labour, and no hule ume 
To evolve by repeated re-reading and careful study the 
Meaning of many of his obscure and entangled sentences 
is a™matter of no smal! difficulty, and demands on the 
part of the reader—or rather let us say the student—not 
only abundance of le:suré. but a faith in and devotion to 
the poet such as is hardly to be found in these prosaic 
and matter-of-fact times We cannot profess to give our 
readers a thorough and satisfactory account of the con- 
tents of these two volumes, not because they are mot in 
themselves full of beauty such as is to 10 be found sive 
in the poesy of men of high and rare genius . nor bec ruse 
there 1s not throughout an under-cusrent of meaning weil 
worth the labour of discovery and explanation , hur simply 
because we are nor able to bestow the continu sus study 
of a week or a fortnight upon any volume of poetry 
whatsoever Few men, and still fewer critics, can aflord 
to do so, and to this cause Mr Browning musi attribute 
nuoaif he find few readers and scant apprecianon from 
reviewers. , We do not accuse Mr Browning either of 
affectation or of intentional obscurity. We have no doubt 
that he himself understands—or rather perhaps fecls-——the 
whole meaning of wha he writes, or that that meaning 
19 one of deep and grave significance We know but one 
living poe: who can riyal or surpass him in profundity 
and intensity of thought and feeling All the more do we 
regret that a poet so noble and so gifted should write 
in language that keeps his thoughis secret not anly from 
the multitude from whom he may neither expect nor 
desue appreciation, but from men of thought and taste 
and judgment, which render their approval or admurauon 
wel] worth the having. 
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"THE ECONOMIST, FEB. 18, 1956, ' 
ficensed and controlled ,'that there should be “ fair shares ” 
between rich and poor gamblers, and that the public should 
be given as much information as possible. He gave implicit 
approval to betting shops, and acknowledged the need for 
revising the archaic gaming laws. The Government can 
fairly claim that l-gislation on these lines will be sufficiently 
complex to be ruled out of th: current over-crowded session. 
But there will be no excuse for delay beyond this autumn. 
In any civilised community the reforming ot laws held so 
universally in contempt should be a matter of high priority. 


Playing With Fire in Greece 


w Sunday, Greek voters go tc the polls—if hey can get 

there. This February election is likely to prove a 

classic example of the disadvantages of winter cleccicns in 

Greece ; heavy snow has already hampered peliticians on 

the stump, and may prevent even their mest ardent sup- 
porters from getting to the pclling booths. 

Even without these wintry hazards Mr Karamanlis, the 
Prime Minister, faces a formidable struggle. His chances 
are not improved by the dragging crisis ovei Cyprus which 
has become the dominant election issue, with each side out- 
bidding the other in its appeals to Greek national feeling. 
Moreover, mo: of his oppcnents, with the notable exception 
of Mr Markezinis, have banded togethcr against him in a 
Democratic Union which includes the Communist- 
dominated EDA. Mr Papandreou and the cther centre and 
left-wing politicians in this Greek pcpular front say they 
have been driven to ir by the electoral law introduced by 
Mr Karamanilis ; this is a somewhat complicated mixture of 
the majcr:ty system and freportional representation which 
does not favour small parties fighting lone battles. Mr 
Karamanlis’s oppcnents evidently felt that their chances of 
overthrowing his National Radical Union, the heir to Field 
Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, would be much greater with 
the help cf the extreme left ; they insist, however, that the 
alliance is purely eleccoral and that, in Mr Papandrzou's 
words, there is “ absclutely no ideological commitment.” 
There is no reason to doubt their sincerity, although one 
= doubt their abiliry to play with fire and get away with 


Swedish Wages Drill 


HE Swedes are becoming skilled at the art of getting 

to the brink of inflation without falling over. This 
year’s wages agreement, finally notified a few days ago, 
provides for a flat rise of 4 per cent for all workers—-whick 
is roughly half last year’s increase. True, the total addition 
£0 the wage bill is likely to be slightly bigger. A few poorly 
paid groups will get a little extra, and in any case earnings 
will probably slide upwards again in the course of she year 
@s the acute shortage of labour forces employers w offer 
more than the standard rate. But production is expected 
60 tise by 3 per cent, and this will mop up a large part of 
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the increased spending power. Last year the cost of living 
rose By 6 pet cent, and Sweden seemed to be caught up 
in the general march to inflation. This year, thanks to the 
moderation of the unions, it embarks on the new year with 
ouch brighter prospects of stability. The unions have not 
forgotten that there will be a general election in the autumn. 
The Social Democrat government will go to the electorate 
with a novel and ambitious scheme for universal retirement 
pensions ; if it can also hold the cost of living down, the 
Opposition looks like spending another four years in the 
wilderness. 

The self-control shown by the workers contains a moral 
for other western countries. This year, for the first time, 
the wage negotiations were conducted by the Swedish 
equivalent of the TUC instead of by individual unions. The 
experiment is not likely to be repeated in the near future, 
since a succession of flat increases would distort the differen- 
tials enjoyed by the better paid workers, and in any case 
the unions will want to flex their muscles again once the 
elections are out of the way. Still, it has been a remarkable 
display of discipline. Swedish trade union leaders have 
appreciated that wage claims ought to be co-ordinated, an 
that they ought to be kept somewhere near the limits 
imposed by the annual increase in production. This year’s 
agreement is a tribute to their success in winning the rank 
and file to an equal sens- of responsibility. It also shows tbe 
benefits the Swedes have gained from the postwar cam= 
paign, conducted by the unions themselves, to root out 
Communists froni controlling positions in labour organisa-' 


gions. 


Aclland Breaks Ranks 


B ¥ contrast with the successful cutc.uwie of the Swedish 
negotiations the Dutch wage talks — similarly con- 
ducted on behalf of all the unions collectively—have com- 
pletely broken down. In Holland, too, a high degree of 
responsibility has been a feature of postwar relations 
between the unions and employers. But overfull employ- 
ment and accompanying inflationary tendencies have created 
new tensions. The breakdown occurred on the unions’ 
demand for a basic 3 per cent increase in wages together 
with other improvements in earnings and conditions of 
work. In the past it has always proved possible to find a 
compromise acceptable to all parties within the Foundation 
of Labour, a voluntary organisation which owes its origin 
to the spirit of national cooperation engendered by the 
German occupation. . It would be a blow to Holland’s future 
economic stability if this chapter of mutually beneficial 
co-operation is gow brought to an end. 


! Decay in the Bonn Coalition 


ERMAN politics have taken a turn for the worse. In 
G the industrial heart of the country, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, the Christian Democratic Union seems likely 
to be ousted from the government. although it emerged from 
the last Land elections as the largest party, and has a good 
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Farm Price Conflicts 


£ annual negotiations over farm prices between the 
| & Government and the National Farmers’ Union have 
gust begun. In theory, these discussions cover only the 
“xends and prospects of agriculture and the actual price- 
xing is done by the Government alone . in practice. the 
aprices finally fixed represent a compromise which has so 
far always had the assent—however grudgingly given—of 
tthe farmers’ representatives. This year, the starting points 
of Government and farms are even more opposed than 
jachiory since the former is insistent on cutting the cosi of 
Mthe agricultural subsidies and the latter will battle hard to: 
(get recoupment for increased costs. 


. ‘Moteover the battle will be strongly iouned over particular: 
feommodities. The Treasury is keen to cut the most expen- 
sive subsidies which relate to wheat, pigs, eggs, and milk. 
But the last three of these are of particular importance to 
small] farmers, whom the National Farmers’ Union. par- 
Deularly in view of troubles in Wales, is eager this year to 
‘champion vigorously. The treatment accorded to milk is 
particularly crucial, since many small farmers are finding 
its producuion in¢reasingly upremunerative and are pressing 
strongly for higher prices. On the other hand. the pos- 
sibility of some fall in milk production if prices are not 
raised is mot particularly disturbing to the Government, 
since al] muk in excess of liquid requirements has to be 
sold at a heavy loss. 


The Government now exoects farmers to absorb annually 
a part of their rising costs through creased efic.ency. But 
some costs—parucularly for labour—are accepted as being 
fairly rigid, and the strong possibility of a further wages’ 
award later this year casts its Shadow over the present price 
teview. Moreover farmers have only maintained thew 
profits im recent years as a result of their output, but pro- 
duction is at present much less buoyant. Thus the Goverp- 
ment can only hope both to economise and to keep its 
pledges by skilful innovation. To give an example, the 
provision of better mediutm-time credit facilines would be 
almost as useful to farmers a$ the present production grants 
Dut a great deal cheaper to the Government 


The Odds on Betting Reform 
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™ He Government has at last been brought to admit that 
; our betting laws are “an ungodly jumble.” It was 
told this by the Royal Commission five years ago, even if 
any Minister had up to then been so out of touch with 
reality as not to realise it. The public has waited for years 
to learn how the Government will clear up the jumble, aod 
when. Under the undramatic spur of Lord Silkin, the 
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Government has now been prodded into sketching out a 
rudimentary plan of reform, but it has remained disappoint- 
ingly vague as to when the plan might become law. 


The Lords debate should have encouraged Ministers to 
bold and early action. The essential point about any reform 
of the betting laws must be the replacement of illegal street 
betting by authorised betting shops. This is by far the 
biggest hurdle which public opinion will have to jymp, and 
it was notable that out of nine peers who spoke in the Lords 
debate, only one jibbed completely. Several others had 
their, doubts, and wanted stricter controls than the Com- 
mission proposed, but faced with the present chaotic situa- 
tion, they reluctantly concluded that betting shops had better 
be tried. Against such unanimity the Government spokes- 
man’s repeated emphasis on the controversial nature of any 
change sounded suspiciously like an advance excuse for 
further delay. 


Lord Mancroft did, however, lay down three sound prin- 
ciples tor acuon—that all commercial betung should be 





The Poetry of Mr Browning 


To read Mr Browning's poetry is ar occupation which 
we hardiv know whether to cal! pleasant or pammful = It 
is certainly 3 work of great labour, and no hule ume 
To evolve by repeated re-reading and caretul study the 
meaning of many of his obscure and entangled sentences 
is a™matter of no small difficulty, and demands on the 
part of the reader—or rather let us say the student—no! 
only abundance of le:uré. but a faith in and devotion 19 
the poet such as is hardly to be found in these prosaic 
and matter-of-fact times We cannot profess to give our 
readers a thorough and satisfactory account of the con- 
tents of these two volumes, not because they are not in 
themselves full of beauty such as is to 10 be found sive 
in the poesy of men of hgh and rare genius . nor bec ruse 
there is not throughout an under-current of meaning well 
worth the labour of discovery and explanation . bur simply 
because we are nor able to bestow the continu us study 
of a week or a fortnight upon any volume of poetry 
whatsoever Few men, and still fewer critics, can aflord 
to do so, and to this cause Mr Browning musi attribute 
nu oaif he find few readers and scant appreciation from 
reviewers. , We do not accuse Mr Browning either of 
affectation or of intentional obscurity. We have no doubt 
that he himself understands—or rather perhaps feels—the 
whole meaning of whai he writes, or that that meaning 
is one of deep and grave significance We know but onc 
living poet who can rival or surpass him in profundity 
and intensity of thought and feeling All the more do we 
regret that a poet so noble and so gifted should write 
in language that keeps his thoughis secret not only from 
the mulutude from whom he may neither expect nor 
desue appreciation, but from men of thought and tasic 
and judgment, which render their approval or admuration 
wel) worth the having. 
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"THE ECONOMIST, FEB, 18, 1956. | 
ficensed and controlled,'that there should be “ fair shares ” 
between rich and poor gamblers, and that the public should 
be given as much information as possible. He gave implicit 
approval to betting shops, and acknowledged the need for 
revising the archaic gaming laws. The Government can 
fairly claim that l:gislation on these lines will be sufficiently 
complex to be ruled ovt of th: current over-crowded session. 
But there will be no excuse for delay beyond this autumn. 
In any civilised community the reforming ot laws held so 
universally in contempt should be a matter of high priority. 


Playing With Fire in Greece 


~~ N Sunday, Greek voters go tc the polls—if chey can get 

there. This February election is likely to prove a 
classic example of the disadvantages of winter cleccicns in 
Greece ; heavy snow has already hampered peliticians on 
the stump, and may prevent even their mest ardent sup- 
porters from getting to the pclling booths. 

Even without these wintry hazards Mr Karamanlis, the 
Prime Minister, faces a formidable struggle. His chances 
are not improved by the dragging crisis ove: Cyprus which 
has become the dominant election issue, with each side out- 
bidding the other in its appeals to Greek national feeling. 
Moreover, most of his oppcnents, with the notable exception 
of Mr Markezinis, have banded togethcr against him in a 
Democratic Union which includes the Communist- 
dominated EDA. Mr Papandreou and the cther centre and 
left-wing politicians in’ this Greek pcpular front say they 
have been driven to ir by the electoral law introduced by 
Mr Kazamanlis ; this is a somewhat complicated mixtyre of 
the majcr:ty system and freportional representation which 
does not favour small parties fighting lone battles. Mr 
Karamanlis’s opp:nents evidently felt that their chances of 
overthrowing his National Radical Union, the heir to Field 
Marshal Papagos’s Greek Rally, would be much greater with 
the help cf the extreme left ; they insist, however, that the 
alliance is purely eleccoral and that, in Mr Papandrzou's 
words, there is “ absclutely no ideological commitment.” 
There is no reason to doubt their sincerity, although one 
ay doubt their ability to play with fire and get away with 
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Swedish Wages Drill 
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‘8 wages agreement, finally notified a few days ago, 
Provides for a flat rise of 4 per cent for all workers—-which 
is roughly half last year’s increase. True, the total addition 
£0 the wage bill is likely to be slightly bigger. A few poorly 
paid groups will get a little extra, and in any case earnings 
will probably slide upwards again in the course of she year 
@s the acute shortage of labour forces employers w offer 
more than the standard rate. But production is expected 
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the increased spending power. Last year the cost of living 
rose By 6 pet cent, and Sweden seemed to be caught up 
in the general march to inflation. This year, thanks to the 
moderation of the unions, it embarks on the new year with 
gouch brighter prospects of stability. The unions have not 
forgotten that there will be a general election in the autumn. 
The Social Democrat government will go to the electorate 
with a novel and ambitious scheme for universal retirement 
pensions ; if it can also hold the cost of living down, the 
opposition looks like spending another four years in the 
wilderness. 

The self-control shown by the workers contains a moral 
for other western countries. This year, for the first time, 
the wage negotiations were conducted by the Swedish 
equivalent of the TUC instead of by individual unions. The | 
experiment is not likely to be repeated in the near future, 
since a succession of flat increases would distort the differen- 
nals enjoyed by the better paid workers, and in any case 
the unions will want to flex their muscles again once the 
elections are out of the way. Still, it has been a remarkable 
display of discipline. Swedish trade union leaders have 
appreciated that wage claims ought to be co-ordinated, an¢ 
that they ought to be kept somewhere near the limits 
imposed by the annual increase in production. This year’s 
agreement is a tribute to their success in witning the rank 
and file to an equal sens. of responsibility. It also showske 
benefits the Swedes have gained from the postwar cami» 
paign, conducted by the unions themselves, to root on, 
Communists fron controlling positions in labour organisa- 


’ gions. 


Aotland Breaks Ranks 


B Y contrast with the successfui outcuwe of the Swedish 
negotiations the Dutch wage talks — similarly con- 
ducted on behalf of all the unions collectively—have com- 
pletely broken down. In Holland, too, a high degree of 
responsibility has been a feature of postwar relations 
between the unions and employers. But overfull employ- 
ment and accompanying inflationary tendencies hive created 
new tensions. The breakdown occurred on the unions’ 
demand for a basic 3 pez cent increase in wages together 
with other improvements in earnings and conditions of 
work. In the past it has always proved possible to find a 
compromise acceptable to all parties within the Foun | 
of Labour, a voluntary organisation which owes its origin 
to the spirit of national cooperation engendered Fm 
German occupation. . It would be a blow to ad’s fu 
economic stability if this chapter of mutually beneficial 
co-operation is sow broughttoamnemd. 


} Decay in the Bonn Coalition ‘a 


ERMAN politics have taken @ turn for the worse. - | 
C the industrial heart of the country, , North Rhine» - 


5 







Westphalia, the Christian Democratic Union seems 
to be ousted from the government, although it merged frat 
the last Land elections ag the largest party, and has @ 
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record under the modcrate Chief Minister, Herr Arnold. 
The new government would be formed of the anti-Socialist 
Free Democratic party, the Social Democrats and the small 
Catholic Zentrum. 

The Free Democrats in this part of Germany are strongly 
nationalist and include in their ranks ex-Nazis who held 
umportant oosts under Hitler. Their regional leader, Herr 
Middclhauve, who is minister for industry in the Land 
cabinet, is a strong critic of Dr Adenaucr’s foreign policy. 
Apart from opposition to Catholic schools, common objec- 
tions to the rigid pro-westernism of the Chancellor provides 
common ground for the right-wing FDP and the Social 
Democrats. 

The possibility of an alliance between these otherwise 
mecompatible parties is disquieting for three reasons. It 
means that the forces which favour a revision of Germany's 
western treati:s will be strengthened and parliamentary 
democracy further discredited. And, if the process of oust- 
ing the Christian-Democrati¢ party in Land Governments 
continues, Dr. Adenauer will find that he can no longer 
command the two-thirds mrajority in the Bundesrat (the 
Federal Council, composed of representatives of the Lander) 
which he may need to provide the constitutional framework 
for west Germany’s new army. 

Events in Dusseldorf show that Dr Adenauer has given in 
to the Free Democratic leaders over the federal electoral 
system without ensuring their loyalty in return. Under the 
termy of an agreement reached reoently, the Christian 
Democrats gave up their demands for a change in the voting 
system, and proportional representation will be maintained 
in the 19§7 federal election. The only concession won from 
the Free Democrats is the addition of a federal list of candi- 
dates which may safeguard the return of those pro-Adenauer 
Free Democrats who are now ‘in his coalition cabinet. 
Already it is being said in Bonn that the ond of the 
“ Adenauer era” has begun. 


New Look for Nationalisation ? 


R GAITSKELL has made it clear that he does not feel 
M obliged to reply to Mr Bevan’s regular strictures gn 
party policy; it may therefore be significant that he has 
reacted to Mr Bevan’s attack on the party's mealy-routhed 
attitude to nationalisation. Mr Bevan declared that in the 
party’s present mood—or rather in the present mood of its 
dictatorial caucus—there would have been no health scheme 
and by implication no nationalisation of coal or railways 
either. ‘He made it clear that a true socialist party would 
have no difficulty in making a list of new candidates for that 
type of public ownership. 

Mr Gaitskell’s retort this weekend was simply and not 
ineffectively that the had a better plan, a better tvoe of 
Nationalisation. This is for the state to secure control of 


. industry by accepting shares in public and private companies 


—together with land—in payment of death duties. This 
is not, of course, a new plan. It has been pressed for some 
time by socialist economists, who point out that, substantial 
minority holdings in the voting equity often achieve\tontrol 
at boardroom level ; and it fits in with Mr Gaitskell’s own 
predilection for increasing death duties when he comes back 
to office—a course which, unless some new risk bearer were 
to appear, would tend to depress the market for risk capital, 
which Mr Gaitskell has the sense to perccive would be 
‘bad for everybody, socialists included. But, since it has 
deen given this new airing, the idea deserves new scrutiny. 
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It is at first sight an ingenious and economical plan ; but 
apart from other disadvantages, it will hardly satisfy Mr 
“Bevan, for it would leave the detested breed of company 
directors intact, It would mean only that the state would 
have to employ them to watch its interests in a vast range 
of concerns. It would soon run out of capable civil servants 
for the job and have to take on what Mr Bevan would 
undoubtedly call “the old gang.” The chances are that 
the state’s directors would soon prove as independent in 
mind, and just about as mindful (or as callous) of share- 
holder’s rights, as so many professional directors are now. 
If they were not, they would certainly misdircct the enter- 
prise and injure the state’s own exceptionally long-term 
financial interest. (It is not recorded that the state’s interest 
in Anglo-Iranian was exercised to any good purpose cither 
beforé or during the Abadan crisis or at any other time 
whatever.) But, of course, there would be scope for a 
Ministry of State Investments and a whole department to 
control, t6 miSutderstand and duplicate the work of the 
state directors. This is Mr Gaitskell’s mixed economy, 
Many people would far prefer to see the state take over 
whOle units—say, Oné steel plant in an otherwise private 
industry—and teach private enterprise how to compete, 
That might make sense ; Mr Gaitskell’s other ideas would 
seem to make a melange. 


Doctors on the March 


t HE Danckwerts award to general practitioners in 1952 
aroused feelings cf envy for doctors among many 
other professional people. It will be remembered that a 
judge of the High Court decided that the percentage 
increase to be made to dectors’ carnings to bring them up 
to what the Spens committee thought they ought to have 
been before the war should be 100 per cent. At the time, 
this seemed, though no more than justice, at least justice. 
It was certainly a higher percentage increase than was being 
allowed to other publicly pa'd professional p-ople to come 
pensate them for the risz in the cost of living. 

But that was four years ago, and the Danckwerts award 
.was based on 19§0 figures, Stimulated by the rise in the 
coy of living since then, and by recent discussion of the 
present worth of salaries compared with their prewar counter- 
parts, the doctors have announced that they are preparing 
to make a substantial claim to the Ministry of Health. No 
figures have been mentioned, and it remains to be seen 
whether the doctors’ representatives will go all out for the 
rise in the cost of living since 1950—which, if based on 
the index of consumer prices, would mean a rise of 25 pet 
cent—or be content with something less after considering 
how other salaries have moved in the last five years. It is 
unlikely that any definite proposals will reach the Ministry 
of Health for two.or three months. 

The chief interest of the present announcement is that 
the two main branches of the medical profession—general 
practitioners on the one hand and consultants and hospital 
staffs on the other—are making a joint claim through one 
committee (public hgalth doctors cannot be included in it 
because they have ‘to make their claims through the 
machinery of the Whitley Council). A joint claim will be 
easier to press and easier to discuss ; but it is worth pointing 
out that if the committee does not reach agreement with 
the Ministry, there is no provision in the Health Service 
Act for compulsory arbitration. Another “ Danckwerts | 
award " may, therefore, be on the horizon. 
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Fhe Countess of Chinchén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was cured of a fever in 1639 by taking a potion prepared 
from the bark of a tree which, a century later, was named 
Chinchona by the botanist Linnaeus. The indigenous name 
of the bark in Peru is quina-quina; it has saved countless 
lives for it is the natural source of quinine, once man’s only 


Weapon against malaria, eee 
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The Chinchona is an ewergreen tree which ig native (a 
the well-watered eastern slopes of the Andes near the 
equator. Although it has been successfully grown in other 
parts of the world, it is still exported from Peru and 
neighbouring Republics. 

In almost all the important commercial centres of 
these countries and throughout South and Central America, 
branches of the Bank of London and South America serve 
the needs of traders. Reports on local produce markets, 
trading conditions, exchange regulations and economic 
affairs in general are sent by the branches to the Bank’s 
Head Office; the contents of these reports are published 
in our Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to our 
customers and correspondents. 
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Letters to 





Hosts to the Queen 


Sir~Your article of January 21st shows 
a harmfully superficial acquaintance with 
the complex human problems which our 
political leaders are struggling to solve 
in Nigeria. 

The 1953 Constitutional conference 
was not called because the “two 
Southern Regions for once made com- 
mon cause and demanded independence 
by 1956 "—in fact, the Government in 
power at the ume in the Eastern Region 
opposed the demand for independence 
by 1956. Further, the results of the 
1953 conference were not a “Lyttelton 
compromise,” but a decision reached 
entirely mutually in Lagos by all the 
major political parties in Nigeria, nor 
did the conference “save Nigeria from 
breaking up” for the simple reason that 
there never was any danger of frag- 
mentauon. 

The various Governments of the 
Federation have accepted the principle 
that British civil servants have to be 
attracted to Nigeria by special financial 
reward over and above salaries payable 
to Africans on comparable appointments, 
and by children’s allowances, even where 
their African colleagues receive no such 
allowances. Yet the author of the article 
ean sull say “but the difficulty is that 
African Governments cannot accept the 
idea that expauriates should be paid 
more, even in the form of special allow- 
ances. Zz 

There 1s no threat by our expatriate 
friends to resign en masse on the attain- 
ment of regional self-government, be- 
cause then “the last safeguards for 
British civil servants will be removed.” 
Western Nigeria is the only region whose 
Government has propounded a policy 
for regional self-government and the 
White Paper published recently clearly 
provides that Briush civil servants will 
continue 10 énjoy full protection under 
the Governor as at present. Further- 
more, the Consutution Order-:in-Council 
creaung the Federation of Nigeria con- 
tains Clauses written in for the protection 
of expatriate officers. You say that if 
Northern Nigeria “accepts early inde- 
pendence, it must accept regional self- 
government, which may well lose it its 
British officials and put it at the mercy 
of the educated Southerners.” But the 
statement of policy on the employment 
of non-expatriates adopted by the 
Northern Nigerian Government has 
made this an outmoded argument. 

Mr Lennox Boyd has spoken on the 
BBC of the unanimous desire of the 
main political leaders in Nigeria not only 
to retain all efficient British civil ser- 
vants, but to increase their numbers. 
It is strange therefore to read that “ it is 
plain that British influence should be 








the Editor 








asserted to persuade the Nigerian 
Governments to retain their expatriate 
servants... .” Chief Awolowo, the 
Sardauna and° Dr Azikiwe have re- 
peatedly called for more British civil 
servants. Since I assumed duty in this 
country as Western Nigerian Commis- 


sioner, I have personally visited several 


British Universities asking  under- 
graduates to seek new avenues ol 
adventure in the Nigerian services. 


Finally, we know the Queen would 
like to see her 32,000,000 loyal Nigerian 
subjects rather than meet a handful of 
British officials. Surely that is the simple 
reason guiding Chief Awolowo ; but he 
is misrepresented as “ showing his real 
feelings when he told Briush officials to 
take a back seat during the Queen’s 
visit.”"—Yours faithfully, 

Cuier M. E. R. Oxoropupu 
Commissioner for the Westem 


Region of Nigeria 
London, S.W.1 


Rolls Royce Strike 


Str—I was astonished to read Mr Boyd's 
letter in your issue of February 4th. 
The agreement has other sections than 
the one he quotes and one of them, 
“Provisions for Avoiding Disputes,” 
provides for the discussion of any ques- 
tion. This is the section under which 
the issue should have been discussed 
and which prescribes the precise pro- 
cedure of Works, Local and Central 
Conferences to which I referred in my 
earlier letter. It is agreed in the secuon 
that there shall be no stoppage of work 
either of a partial or general character 
unul that procedure has been carried 
through. For Mr Boyd to state that 
quesuons appropriate for discussion 
under the procedure are limited to three 
types of alterations, i.¢., in wages, work- 
ing conditions and the working week, 
will surely cause consternation to every- 
one associated with the industry, 
employers and workers alike.—Yours 


faithfully, H. O’HEAR 
London, S.W.1 


Focus on Investment 


Sir—In your article of February 4th 
you very rightly gave special emphasis 
to a point which needs to be more widely 
recognised—that if the people of this 
country want rapid material progress, 
there must be a high volume of invest- 
ment, and if they want that investment 
without crises and inflation, they must. 
provide the savings. In the discussion 
on ways of stimulating saving, may I 
suggest a method which has been shown 
by years of experience gained by the 
National Savings Movement to be par- 
licularly successful, and which, inci- 


dentally, was mentioned by Professor 
Arthur Lewis in his recent book “ The 
Theory 6f Economic Growth,” that is, 
to make it easy for the individual to 
save where he earns his money. We in 
the National Savings Movement are 
extremely grateful to the many thousands 
of employers who already provide such 
facilities for saving. Over three million 
members of National Savings Groups 
are thus voluntarily saving regularly- at 
their place of employment, a number 
whith could well be trebled, to the 
benefit of the individual and the country, 
if every employer offered these same 
facilities to their emplovees and worked 
to make a success of his own Savings 
Group.—Yours faithfully, 
M. E. DEVEREUX, 

Press Officer 

National Savings Committee 


Rivals in British Gaiaza 


Swr—In your issue of. January 28th a 
correspondent says that the British 
Guiana Constitutional Commission of 
1954 recommended, as far as political 
advancement is concerned, that the 
colony should be condemned to five 
years marking time. On the contrary, 
the commission said (paragraph 215) that 
they could not “estimate haw long it 
will be before this progress (1.e. towards 
_self-government) can be resumed.” 

Nor has the British Government, so 
far as I know, fixed a definite pericd 
for “ marking ume.” In submitting the 
report to the House of Commons the 
Secretary of State said that the com- 
mission “do nor recommend a specific 
period, nor do Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wish to be tied to one.” 

Moreover, in deciding to lift the ban 
on political meetings, the new Governor 
had no need to turn a blind eye towards 
the Commission’s report since, again 
contrary to the apparent views of your 
correspondent, the commission’s recom- 
mendations did not refer to the holding 
of political meetings.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. Woopcock 
Member of British Guiana 
Constitutional Commission, 19$4 
Ewell 


Gatt in a Cold Climate 


Sir—In your Note of January 21st you 
say that the maximum reduction pos- 
sible on the products on which the 
Amenicans are willing to negouate tariff 
concessions is § per cent. In fact, the 
powers granted to the US President 
ufider the revised Reciprocal Trade 
legislation enable the US to negouate 
for three cumulative reductions of § per 
cent, to come into effect in three suc- 
cessive years, making a total of 1§ per 
cent. In order to take advantage of the 
first § per cent cut, the current negoua- 
tions must be completed in time to put 
the concessions into effect before the 
end of June, 1395, otherwise this part of 
the President's authority will lapse. But 
1 should make it clear that the US 
Delegation to the tariff conference in- 
tends to seek to negotiate reciprocal 
concessions on the basis of the full 15 
per cent offer.—Yours faithfully, 

Gait, Geneva —._ Richarp R. Forn. 
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The German Wonder 


MAINSPRINGS OF THE GERMAN 
REVIVAL 

By Henry C. Wallich 
Yale University Press 
berlege. 412 pages. 36s. 


4 XCEPT for the East-West struggle 
~ the postwar history of Germany has 
been predominantly economic; and it 
may well be that determination to secure 
the Ruhr’s industrial night is at the 
back of Soviet policy towards German 
rcumon. Nevertheless, this book by 
Professor Wallich of Yale University is 
the first thorough and expert survey of 
West Germany’s revival to appear in 
this country. While he examines the 
economic and social structure of Federal 
Germany in detail, Mr Wallich puts 
German political liie in a new perspec- 
tive. He simply shows that the Bonn 
Government provides a stable frame- 
work for Germans to go about thew 
business. 

With Professor Erhard, the Liberal 
Minister of Economics, Dr Vocke, the 
anti-irflationary President of the Bank 
Deutscher Lander, is given proper credit 
for shaping Germany's postwar success 
But Mr Wallich’s book is not « “ who 
dunn,’ but a “what dunnit.” His 
findings will disappoint anyone wantung 
to prove that compietely undiluted 
liberalism did the trick in West Ger- 
many, and could be applied anywhere 
with tht same success, but it will annihi- 
late dieherds who still maintain that state 
plammine and controls would have 
acceimplished the same end, and more 
fairly Mr Wathch has not set out to 
prove any exclusive theory, and has not 
over-simpiihed the manifold causes of 
Germany's success. He is judicious, 
well-informed and admurably clear 
Blemishes are mostly a matter of 
emphasis, an excepuon being his state- 
ment that destruction of productive 
capacity in Germany was overcome with 
minor repairs—an understatement: that 
amounts to a major error. His omissions 
—as, for instance, his insufficient atten- 
ton to the progress of the D-mark 
towards full convertibility—are doubiless 
due to his attempt to keep his work 
within readable limits 

it would be unfair to attempt to sum- 
marise Mr Wallich’s summaries, which 
are already concise enough. His general 
conclusions are perhaps less valuable, 
because more widely known, than his 
deriiled examination of the last ten years 
Ove truth which he lays down 18, how 
exer, stil unorthodox—paruuen dam- 
aged the West German economy sur- 


London: Cum- 


Prisingly litth, and that there was a 


positive gain through the use of 
imported foreign grain rather than the 
subsidised produce of the lost terri- 
tories. 

The outstanding aspect of German 
policy hitherto has been the wide range 
of incentives it offers. “ Fair shares” 
and rapid full employment by infla- 
onary expansion were sternly rejected 
even during the temporary lull of 1950. 
As Mr Wallich explains, “ fair shares ” 
might have overburdened the strong, 
and all might have sunk together. By 
veins allowed to save their own skins 
airst, they were put in a position where 
they could pull the rest after them 
Though at a painful distance, wages and 
pensions followed profits The gap 
between them permitted investment, 
which accelerated the advance. The 
rapid rise of income took the place of 
redistribution. For this, the restraint 
of the German workers and trade unions, 
and the retention of some basic controls, 
were essential. And the chief reason 
why the German workers accepted thetr 
hard lot in the early years after the 
currency reform was that it was infinitely 
better than the musery that preceded it 
As the author savs, “ from the incentive 
point of view a lost war seems more 
effective than one barely won.” 

In some sections Professor Wallich 1s 
too much under the influence of the 
illusionary data on which the mulitary 
government and the German Socialists 
worked at the tmme of the currency 
reforms of 1048 He refers to rising 
unemployment and prices after the ¢cur- 
rency was restored and rationing lifted. 
In fact, as he himself shows elsewhere, 
unemployment was general but unregis- 
tered as long as money had no value, 
and only became statistically fixed (with 
exaggerated statistics) when the most 
desirable thine in the world was to earn 
wages or draw relic! Similarly, the 
“ rise in prices ™ afte: June, 1948, was an 
illusion as previously virtually nothing 
but starvation rations had been available 
for the officiel] prices, which were those 
* frozen = by Hitler in 1926. The battle 
tor controls fought by Allied planners 
and German Socialists was one with 
imaginary weapons, imposing only 
because they were presented and pre- 
served in official files. 

Freedom from controls could only 
have led to disaster without a policy of 
ght money. The author makes sis 
point clearly and fully, but in oe 
references he somewhat understates tne 
faet that with restricuon of a 
power went an exirzordinary spate oO 


credit for production, in which the Ger- 







4ht 


mar private banks gambled on the 
future In a special section on this 
subject, however, Air Wallich gives 3 
vood 2ccount of the inherent weakness 
of the German system that results from 
the lack of a capital market. This is a 
matter which is sull hiehly topical and 
offsets Mr Wallich’s contention § that 
Germany’s economic structure makes 
the country relatively resistant to an 
American recession. Germany has a 
long way to go yet, but it is sull going 
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Unknown Island 


LE REGIME POLITIQUE BRITAN. 
NIQUE 
By Andre Mathiot 
Paris: Armand Colin 
francs, 
| Epes, new crisis in the running of 
parliamentary government in France 

produces an interest in the political 
institutions of other countries where, it 
is believed, things run more smoothly. 
Immediately after the war, such a model 
was sought for by General de Gaulle in 
the separate Executive of the American 
system. More recently, the British 
example has been quoted with particular 
emphasis upon the Cabinet’s right to 
dissolve parliament. The recent use of 
this weapon by M. Faure has not proved 
very effective, and the inquiring French 
reader can learn from _ Professor 
Mathiot’s excellent book (which 1s 
Number 68 1n the series of Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques) what the reasons are M 
Mathiot has written a study of the 
British system which has the great merit 
indecd of showing the interdependence 
of its separate parts, and it should there- 
fore help to discourage the idéa that 
one or other clement within the system 
can usefully be borrowed for applicauon 
in totally different circumstances, 
Indeed, the emphasis that he places 
upon the historical ongins of each 
element would suggest difficulties about 
its transfer even as a whole, although 
the author himself expresses admurauon 
for the flexibility with which this 
transfer has been accomplished in the 
older members of the Commonwea!th, 
and 1s being accomplished elsewhere, 
for instance, in tropical Africa 

His inquiry seeks to answer two man 
questions. The first 1s how Britain has 
managed, in a democratic age, to 
avoid the weaknesses of government by 
a parliamentary assembly , and he finds 
the answer largely in the inheritance by 
the Cabinet of the former powers of 
the monarchy and in the direct, almost 
plebiscitary, relation between the Prime 
Minister and the electorate The 
second question is why what appears 
to be straightforward majority rule has 
not ended up in tyranny over the 
minority, and there the author admits 
that ao purely institutional answers will 
suffice. Although intended, as the 
author modestiv admits, merely as an 
introduction to the subject for French 
readers, the book deserves a considera- 
tion wherever British imsttutions are 
Studied and not least i exe at home. | 


335 pages 820 
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AMERICAN SuRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 





Dixie Digs In 


” Washington, D.C. 

T is not easy to find the right perspective for the riots 

at the University of Alabama which followed the admis- 
sion of its first Negro student, Miss Autheryne Lucy. by 
the order of a federal court. On the one hand, Mr Adlai 
Stevenson is perfectly entitled to say that a single ugly 
incident should not efface the other cases where Negroes 
‘southern universities without trouble. Today, 
on the other hand, there is less and less meaning in a balance 
sheet of civil rights which lumps together the states with 
a really heavy Negro population and the remainder of the 
states of the Old Confederacy. Rather late in the day, the 
North is coming to realise that on racial issues the deep 
South is travelling in the opposite direction from the rest 
of that region. Above all, in Washington, where the situa- 
tion of the Negroes has changed radically in little over a 
decade, it is difficult to belicve in the durability of prejudice 
elsewhere. But the capital was shaken in its complacency 
when neighbouring Virginia, which might have supplied a 
bridge between the border states and the deep South, set 
its face resolutely towards the past in last month's 
referendum on racial integration in publicly-financed 
ischools.’* The incidents at Tuscaloosa, where the University 
of Alabama is situated, both dramatised the deteriorating 
Situation in the deep South and also carried the danger that 
‘this situation may again be under-rated. 

The personal problem of "Miss Lucy may well be happily 
solved. The student council has condemned the unchivalr- 
ous treatment to which she has been subjected. This rather 
confirms stories that the riot started as a drunken “ rag” 
after an atheletic victory, and turned really nasty only when 
exploited by troublemakers from outside. After an initial 
loss of nerve, the president of the University anid the 
Governor of Aiabama have promised to withstand the mob 
if the federal court sends Miss Lucy back to college. .Thus 
the Alabama crisis may die down, leaving the comfortable 
impressiog:that there is nothing more to worry about. 


hav e entere 


The truth of the matter is that this particular incident is.. 


a by-product, and net a very significant one (except in so 
far as it has captured;world-wide attention), of a mounting 
crisis. Since the Supreme. Court banned segregation in 
publicly- -financed schools in May, 1954, and more markedly 
since the murder in Mississippi of the Negro boy from 
Chicago, Emmett Till, there has been a hardening of atti- 
tudes on both sides of the racial line. On the Negro side, 
many who belong to the less aggressive social service groups, 
Nuch as the National Urban League, had questioned the 


‘ 
wisdors of the uncompromising ractics of the Nationa: Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured People. The Till 
murder, and the failure of local officials to investigate it. 
properly, brought a closing of the ranks behind the 
NAACP’s leadership and an acceptance of its policy of 
pressing for Negro rights simultaneously on all fronts. On 
the other side. southern whites have organised opposition 
in the form of citizens’ councils and the doctrine of “ inter- 
position,” which is in the process of being accepted by five 
State Legislatures 


¥ 


The doctrine of interposition is an antiquarian freak 
whjch treats the Constitution as a kind of Lockean compact 
between sovere‘cn states so that when any branch of the 
federal government — in this case the Supreme Court — 
breaks the compact by acting ultra v:res, the contracting 
States are free to interpose their sovereignty between this 
iltieit power and their outraged citizens. Logically, this 
should mean secession—but in practice it is intended to 
give a special coating of self-righteousness to an endless 
series of legal man traps that are planned to take all force 
out of the Supreme Court’s decrees. = 

Besides evasive school laws which are meant to make it 
difficult for the courts to enforce racial integration, some. 
states are passing laws designed to cripple the NAACP’s 
operations and to coerce Negroes through economic pressure 
to observe “voluntary segregation.” This is actually 
enforced by the citizens’ councils which are springing up all. 
over the deep South. These associations of the most respect- 
able white citizens in a neighbourhood proclaim that they 
will save the South from violence of the Ku Klux Klan type 
by preserving segregation by legal means. For example, 
they publish in large type the names and addresses of 
Negroes who sign petitions for their children to be admitted 
ta white schools ; the NAACP cannot bring test cases in 
the courts without such petitions. Tradespeople then refuse 
0 serve these Negroes and they usually agree to remove 
their names, blaming the NAACP for misleading them. 
Apart from preparing further cases for the courts, tho 
NAACP is reacting in two ways. It is trying to get Negro 
voters to register ; in Mississippi Negroes form 44 per cent 
of the population so that if they went to the polls they could 
end coercive legislation. It is also calling on the federal - 
government to react to the doctrine of interposition in the 
same spirit by cutting off all federal funds from the offends 
ing states. 
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The Democrats are in an exceedingly exposed position.- 
Practically all Democrats care deeply about civil rights for 
Negroes either on onc side of the argument or on the other 
Republicans, even though they belong to the party of 
Lincoln, are relatively indifferent. But it infuriates them 
that Democrats should win votes both in the North by 
supporting civil rights and in the South by opposing them. 
Mr Brownell, the Attorney General, is known to be pre- 
paring 8 presidential. mssage about civil rights which may 
well have @ deep political effect. In Mississippi, and to a 
lesser extent elsewhere, citizens’ councils have used the 
technique of economic pressure to fight the NAACP"s regis-' 
tration campeign. This has already got so out of hand 
thar two Negroes who have taken a prominent part in the 
campaign have been killed. The Republicans can’ very 
legitimately , propose federal ' legislation to prevent this 
interference in federal elections. Ix is thought that Mr 
Brownell also wants to strengthen the civil rights division 
of the Justice Department; its activities already infuriate 
white Southerners. ADemocratically controlled Congress 
will therefore be challenged to deliver the goods on civil 
rights. At the same time, liberals are acutely embarrassed 
‘by an amendment to the Education Bill, moved by Mr 
Powell, @ Negro Congressman, which would deny federal 
aid to e@tetes which refuse to integrate their schools ; this 
amendment, if passed with Republican help, would cause 
this much-neededBill to be shot down in the Senate by the 
southern Democrats. 

As desperate white members of southem State Legislatures 
resort to wilder and wilder devices to maintain the customs 
(cherished by their constituents, Negroes in the North insist 
that priority be given to their problems over other social 
reforms. Since this is a Democratic party dilemma, the 
three main candidates for the Democratic presidential 
nomination cannot avoid it. Mr. Stevenson has risked 
losing Negro votes in northerncities by backing gradualism 
and by opposing, the Powell ‘amendments.' Senator 
Kefauver has not committed himself but has given the 
impression that he will ultimately be more malleable than 
Mr Stevenson. Governor Harriman, having to start with. 
Jess chance of the nomination than ‘the others, has come 
cut firmly on the side of Negro intransigence. If the presi- 
dential campaign goes on as it has begun, the rapidly 
diminshing middle ground in the deep South will disappear 


from view 


Race Suicide? 


|= resignation of Mr Trevor Gardner, Assistant Secres 
tary of the Air Force, has confirmed that guided missiles 
will be the most dramatic issue in the coming congressional 
debate on defence. Mr Gardner resigned because of an 
“honest difference of opinion” with his senior colleagues, 
over the amount of money which the Aw Force should 
spend on research into such weapons and over the different 
degrees of priority assigned tw different kinds of research. 
These signs of disunity within the Administration have 
brought powerful support to two prominent Democratic 
crities of the missile programme. Senator Jackson, in an 
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would fire an intermediate range ballistic missile—capable 

Mf travelling 1,500 miles to its targex—before the end of 
the year. He pointed out that this might totally disrupt 

the whole of Europe's defences. Senator Symington, a 
Secretary of the Air Force under President Truman and 
a man thought to have political aspirations, went farther: 
he stated unequivocally thet the Russians were “ well 
ahead “ of the United States in developing what might 
become the “ ultimate weapons “—intercontinental missiles 
with nuclear warheads. ; 

- In response to these Statements, President Eisenhower 
remarked that he was as‘onished “ at the amount of infor- 
mation that others get ihat I don't.” He went on to observe 
that guided missiles weve already at the top of the defence 
list; in the Budget for the coming fiscal year, he has 
requested a record figure of $2,176 millicn for them. In 
a carefully worded answer to a correspondent’s question, 
Mr Eisenhower admitted that in certain fields the Russians 
might be ahead cf the Un‘ied States but that “ everything 
that human science and brains and resourcescan do” was 
being done about it. Finally. he pointed out that a full- 
scale war with supersonic missiles—travelling 5,000 miles 
at speeds anywhere up to 18,000 miles an hour—would be 
“ race suicide, ‘and nothing else.” 

But it is precisely these intercontinental monsters which 
seem to excite the imagination of certain Washington 
columnists and Congressmen. ® Three congressional com 
mittees have already scheduled hearings on he missile 
programme and plan to summon Mr Gardner. In one 
respect at least, moreover, the Administration-has responded 
to the mounting sense of alarm.. -Adopting a Suggestion 
made by Senator Jackson, the Secretary of Defence has 
announced that he will appoint a civilian “ czar ” with come 


plete control over all aspects of the development 
“robot bird.” . — 


All This~and 90 per Cent Too 


HE controversial farm Bill which the Senate Agri- 

..culture Committee has reported for debate, probably 
next week, is as unsatisfactory as nearly all attempts to 
make the best of both worlds.* The committee approved 
the President’s Constructive “ soil bank-” proposals, under 
which farmers would be paid for taking cropland out of 
cultivation. -But the committee also restored the high rigid 
price supports for, farm products which®the Administration 
condemns so strongly and which were replaced by a more 
flexible system in 1954. Under the Senate Bill, as under 
the farm Bill approved by the House last year, prices of 
the basic, and surplus, crops—wheat, maize, cotton, rice 
and peanuts—would be supported by the government at 
90 per cert of parity—the level supposed to guarantee the 
farmer a fair return for his crops in terms of what he buys, 

The President has pointed out the contradiction involve: 
in a Bill which approves a scheme (the soil bank) designed 
t discourage farmers from growing surplus crops and at 
the same time returns to a system (supports at 90 per cent 
of parity) designed to encourage them to grow more of the 
same crops.* There is little doubt that, if the Bill were on 
his desk in its present form at this moment, Mr Eisenhower 


important speech to the Senate, predicted that the Russians , would veto it. .The opposition to it in beth parties in Con- 
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gress is so great that a veto could hardly be over-ndden by 


the necessary two-thirds majority But before the Bill is 
ready for the President's signature there wil] be a close and 
bitter fight in the Senate, from which the complicated 


‘measure will probably emerge in a substantially different 


form , after that it will have to be recenciled with the 
House's version — Unfortunately it does not at present look 
as if the provisions restoring rigid price: supports will 
be lost in the process And by the time the Bill is finally 
agiced, the election will be much hearer than it is now and 
the pressure will be correspondingly greater cn the Presi- 
dont not to turn down something which is supposed to be 
just what the dissatisfied farmers Want. 


Foot in the Open Door 


N his special message last week to Congress proposing 
drastic changes in America’s immigration laws, 
President Eisenhower took yet another leaf out of the Fair 
Deal book. But although the President’s views on the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act closely resemble Presi- 
dent Truman's and those championed by the more liberal 
Democrats, it is fair to say that Mr Eisenhower already 
subscribed to many of them in his presidential campaign 
in 1952. And if the Administration’s proposals are rejected 
again by Congress, right-wing Democrats such as Repre- 
sentative Walter himself will be mainly at fault. 

The most important change advocated by the President 
affects the system of national quotas on which the present 
laws are based. Devised in 1924, when the population of 
the United States was 60 million less than at present, this 
system allows tor a total entry each year of 154,657 immi- 
grants from all countries outside the western hemisphere. 
This total 1s divided among the different nations on the basis 
of the percentages of foreign-born in the white population 
of the United States in 1920. The assumption behind the 
“ national origins ” system is that some racial and ethnic 
groups are much preferable to others. Its practical conse- 
quence is that Great Britain, Ireland and ,Germany have 
between them almost 72 per cent of the total, while southern 
‘and eastern Europe divide what remains with the rest of 
the world. Furthermore, the so-called nordic countries have 
left their annual quotas largely unfilled, while those from 
sach places as Peland, Greece, Lithuania and Latvia have 
already been mortgaged until well into the next century 
by the special arrangements made for the admission of 
refugees. ee 

To remedy this state of affairs and open the doors to some 
of the 185,000 would-be immigrants from eastern Europe 
,who were waiting last summer, President Eisenhower asks 
Congress to raise the annual quota to some 220,000 a year. 
The extra numbers would be distributed among countries 
iM proportion to the actual emigration from them to the 
United States since 1924 and the quotas not used would gu" 
into a common pool to admit aliens with special skills or 
close relatives in the United States. In practice these 
changes would mean that, instead of being allowed to send 
some 25,000 immigrants each year, Italy, Greece and south- 
eastern Europe would have up to 125,000 places to fill. 
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Stock Size 


TOCKS held by American manufacturers at the end of 

S 1955 were worth over $2.5 billion hore than a year age, 
and were approaching the high point reached in the suag-v.cr 
of 1953; at the wholesale and retail level also, inveater.cs 
‘rose during 1955, although less sharply. Two years .ago, 
industrial production was curtailec while the excess stocks 
were worked off ; this time, however, the rise in the absolute 
level of stocks is not considered ominous. Muc1 more 
significant,-as an early warning of an impending business 
decline, would be an increase in the ratio of stocks to sales. 
From this angle, the American economy at the end of 1955 
appeared to’be in an eminently satisfactory state, for dur- 
ing the year sales rose evenyfaster than stocks. 


_ As methods of distribution; change, the commercially 
desirable ratio between ‘stocks: and ‘sales. must also be 
expected to change. Manufacturers’ sattempts -to titillate 
the public’s palate with gaily’ coloured refrigerators and 
household appliances, for example; .forced distributors to 
carry a greater variety of models. On‘the other hand, 
faster means of distribution, such as the increasingly popular 
delivery by air freight, help to cut down inventory require- 
ments. Over a short period, however, these changes are 
unlikely to be large, and 1955's decline in the ratio between 
inventories and sales can be regarded as a cleat sign of 
health. Moreover, the substantial increase towards the end 
of the year both in the volume of ‘new orders and in the 
unfilled orders on the books—again with the exception of 
cars—promised higher sales next year. Finally, although 
industrial wholesale prices were rising during the second 
half of the year (a factor which itself contributed to the 
increase in the book value of stocks), there was no evidence 
that businessmen were engaging in the dangerous speculative 
practice of stocking up in anticipation of inflationary price 
increases in 1956. 

Two weaknesses remain: the overflow of unsold ‘cars 
from dealers’ showrooms and factory lots—and the reliability 
of the statistics themselves. For inventory statistics, 
although among the most important, are also one of the 
least reliable of the economic indicators used by American 
economists. 


Kaiserdom 


"FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HOULD a new island appear shortly in the Hawaijan 

_ archipelago, it probably will be the work not of the 
region’s own yolcanoe$ but of a volcanic American business- 
man, Mr Henry J. Kaiser. He went to the islands for a 
holiday and s:ayed to build a new resort village and a 
multi-million dollar “ Hawaii-Kai” hetel, and to propose 
the creation of an off-shore island as an extension of the 
crowded Waikiki bathing beach. ¥ But this does not mean 
that the 74-year old Mr Kaiser is neglecting his mainland 
empire, with its headquarters in Oakland, California. On 
the contrary, the Kaiser Organisation itself, long actively 


‘managed by Mr Kaiser’s sons and associates, is entering , 
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a significant new phase.. | 

The Henry J. Kaiser Company is, like the Ford Motor 
Company, one of the last great private industrial empires; 
also like that company it is soon to offer some of its shares 
to the public for the first time. There is already consider- 
able public participation in several of the subsidiary Kaiser 
companies, but the parent firm is wholly owned by the 
Kaiser family and by leading members of the managerial 
staff. But if in March the 25,000 public shareholders of 
the Kaiser Motors Corporation approve the proposal, that 
company will be renamed the Kaiser Industries Corporation 
and will acquire the Henry J. Kaiser Company as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. Although details have not yet been dis- 
closed, the present sharcholders of Kaiser Motors would 
hold not less than 4! per cent cf the common shares of 
Kaiser Industries. As with the Ford sale, the present 
management would remain in control but, in the case of 
Kaiser, the new move is a further step in the development 
of the company itself and has considerable industrial signifi- 
cance as a harbinger of future growth. 

Together the various companies in the Kaiser organisa- 
tion today constitute ome of the country’s thirty largest 
industrial groups, with annual sales and total assets each in 
excess of $1 billion. Besides Kaiser Motors, which now 
produces only the “ Jeeps’ and utility-type vehicles of its 
subsidiary, Willys Motors, the empire includes the Kaiser 
Aluminium & Chemical Corporation, secn to have the 
second largest capacity in the United States for producing 
primary aluminium ; the Kaiser Steel Corporauion, which 
has the only complete stecl mill on the booming Pacific 
Coast ; the Perminenie Cement Company, an expanding 
western firm with annual sales of over $5¢ million worth 
of building materials; a sizeable manufacturer of steel 
household products ; a large sand and gravel business ; 
and an engineering division which serves the other Kaiser 
enterprises and also engages in construction ventures, rang- 
ingeat present from Australia’s huge Snowy Mountain 
hydro-electric project to the St. Lawrence Seaway. There 
are also numerous defence activities, property holdings and 
a large self-supporting hospital and health insurance system 
in the western states, now treating more than two million 
patients a year. All of these operations are Kaiser managed ; 
in fact, it is Mr Kaiser’s talent for Organisation and his 
development of an outstanding group of managers which are 
generally credited with having established on a sound basis 
the diverse enterprises generated out of his boundless initia- 
uve and progressive faith in the future. 


: . 


Starting with a small paving firm in the Pacific North- 
west in 1914, Mr Kaiser by the caily ninsteen-thirties had 
made his reputation as a master builder and had pioneered 
in the development of “joint ventures "—the temporary 
partnerships between construction companies without which 
multi-million dollar projects for dams, bridges and pipelines 
could hardly be undertaken. The formation of the “ Six 
Companies ” joint venture in 1931 to put up the Hoover 
dam on the Colorado River opened a decade of public works 
building in the west by Mr Kaiser and his associates, in- 
cluding the Bonneville, Grand Coulee and Shasta dams. 
In the nineteen-thirties, Mr Kaiser also established his first 
commercial firms, selling cement and sand and gravel ; but 
it was the second world war which brought the greatest 


46$ 
diversifications—and the greatest fame—to the Kaiser 


enterprises. 
Kaiser-managed shipyards on the west coast produced 


GCuceG 


almost 35 per cent of all wartime merchant ships, and the 
phenomenal specd of their output established the 


e Kaiser 
reputation for industrial ability. Ths Californian stee! mill 
was also built during the war. These activities | e 
groundwork for many of Kaiser's present operations, but 
the end of the war also brought the greatest of Mr 


Kaiser and his managers, for at that time their dmbitious 
expansion szemed to many observers to rely too much on 
government funds—funds which were made available large! 
inordertoencourage Kaiser to compete against monopolist 
trends in the aluminium and other industries. 

Even today, those suspicions are not entirely eradicated 
despite the impressiveness of Kaiser’s performance 
present prosperity. Kaiser Steel, with outstandingly ¢ 4 
production and a rapidly-grcwing market area, is on the 
cve of expanding ; the three wartime aluminium plants 
acguired in 1946 are only the nucleus of a much bigger 
undertaking with sales of $268 million in 1955 


companies have also paid back, con iderably 


a 


abe naiser 


head - of 
schedule, the government loans which, with much larger 
private investment, helped finance the postwar expansion 
The reorganisation now being proposed will involve repay- 
ment cf a final $13.3 million owed to the government, and 
the reiunding of almost $9§ million in long-term debt, in- 


curred in connection with the most daring—and disappoi 
ing—of the Kaiser exp'oits, the manufacture of auto 
In 1946, a new Kaiser company acquired the gigant 
Willow Run plant in Detroit, which had been used for 
assembling aircraft, and in a surprising!y short time 
producing the first new coaventional passenger 
decades. This substantial bid for a share of the mot 
industry’s sales was not successful: there 
“Kaiser”’ automobiles being produced. t the men fron 
Oakland impressed Detroit with their industrial ability and 
fhe business and financial community generally with t 
resourcefulness. The broad reason why the Kaiser gro 


ound 
failed to establish a major au:omobi'e firm is tha iginal 
plans and £nancing were too modest cither 10 Overcome or 
to outlast the dillicultics confroning a newcomer to an 
intricately organised industry—particuiarly in the chaouc 
ear'y postwar pericd. In particular, it was not easy to 
penetrate the established supply network for materials and 
components or to set up a nationel system of retail dealers. 
For from going off the road. however, Kaiser Motors merely 
shifted gears by acquiring Willys-Overland Motors jn 19§3 
and consolidating its operations with the makers of the 


famous “Jeep.” 

Kaiser Motors’ lack of success, compared with the other 
Kaiser enterprises, is i: part responsible for the proposed 
reorganisation which would make it the core of t ie Kaiser 
empire. For one thing, the losses it has sustained in une 
rast could be applied to reduce the income taxc$ Ob olner 
Kaiver operations. But the chief motive for the realigr ment 
is tu- provide the public investors in Kaiser Motors with 
an opportunity to share in the more successiul Kaiser f rms 
both present and potential. For it is to be ¢ ‘pected that, 
once the unfortunate automobile experience has been assimi- 
lated, the venturesome Kaiser management, with ifs imagina 
tive belicf in the untimited potenuality of America, wil 
again be entering new ficlds. 
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The World Overseas 


The Little World of Don Michele 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPOND ENT IN VAILETTA 


ALTA'S referendum on “integration” with Britain 
M has produced a doubly unhappy result. It is being 
said here both that it has made the confusion worse and 
that it has defined Maltese opinion more clearly than any 
previous event Both judgments—unfortunately—contain 
much truth. Of those who voted 7§ per cent favoured 
integration, but only about 60 per cent of the electorate 
went to the polls. The affirmative votes therefore formed 
oniv about 4§ per cent of the total possible vote 

The voting figures were being fairly accurately forecast 
in Vallerra before polling began. They give plenty of scope 
for plausible. interpretation of statistics: both for Mr 
Mintoff’s Labour Government to claim a clear popular 
tnandate for its programme and for its opponents to deny 
that claim. The British Government has to shoulder the 
painful decision whether the. Maltese have given a “ clear 
and unmistakeable” sign of their wishes; whatcver it 

ecides it will probably also be made a whipping boy by 
one side or the other, and any attempt at a compromise may 
bring upon it reproaches from both, A particularly de- 
pressing prospect is that it may be most sharply criticised 
by the moderate people who arc the most distressed at the 
tevelation of Malta's disumity 

The disunity. however, 1s real enough. and all that the 
referendum campaign did was to bring it to the surface in 
unyielding form. British ideas of Malta have been blurred 
by sentimentality, by inability to umagine that the George 
Cross island could possibly be divided against itself. The 
veil of illusion is now torn, The division is not, of course, 
a simple affair of proBritish versus antiBriush forces. Many 
sincere Anglophiles oppose “ integration,” and among 31s 
supporters economic motives take clear precedence over 
devotion to the British connection.~ Indeed, Mr Mintoff 
owes his rise to power largely to the fact that he heads a 
patty more nationalist than the: Nationalists themselves, 
among whom there are still vestigial feelings for “ Italianity. 

The referendum campaign. however, showed plainly that 
his foremost antagonist is now not the Nationalist Party but 
the Catholic hierarchy in Malta itsclf. In its later stages the 
Archbishop, Mgr Gonzi, stepped down firmly into the 
political arena and in effect took over the role of Leacer of 
the Opposition from Dr, Borg, Olivicr * The former 
Nationalist premier had contented himself with asking: his 
supporters ro boycott the referendum, and after the first fews 
Nationalist meetings had been disrupted by Labour rowdies 
he seemed happy enough to curtail further activity apart 
[rom complaints, net wholly unfounded, of police favouritism 
Bur the Archbishop was not satished that a purely political 
opposition would suffice to block “ integration,” ta which he 
(himself remained firmly opposed unless it was accompanied 


o 


such 4 conflict. 


by categorical and permarie¢nt guarantees in the new Const! * 
tution that nothing be done “either by legislation or 
administration which diminishes or detracts [from the 
prerogatives now enjoyed by” the Catholic Church. 


Having unsuccessfully demanded a formal British com- 
ritment to that effect—a demand which even Dr Borg 
Olivier recognised as unacceptable— Mgr Gonzi issued what 
his own secretariat called “a perfectly clear directive” to 
his flock that they should not vote for integration. There 
then developed in the last days before the poll an open 
exchange of polemics between the Archbishop and the 
Premier. While cold winds whisked Labour leaflets along 
Valletta streets, the traditional celebrations of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, which fell on the eve of the first polling day, 
became a demonstration of the Church’s hold on the people, 
and the appeals of priests for, special prayers acquired a 
strong political meaning. 


A striking result was that-while the Archbishop's forceful 
intervention must have turned a fair number of voters away 
from integration, half of his flock still voted in flat defiance 
of his wishes, for which he claimed the backing of the 
Vatican. One must realise that in Malta, the Catholic 
Church is not merely dominant, but unchallenged to a 
degree unknown in Italy or France today. The little world 
of Don Michele Gonzi has never known an openly anti- 
clerical movement. Lord Strickland, the prewar champion 
of Anglicisation and foremost opponent of the then Italo- 
phile Nationalists, was as Catholic as is his daughter, Miss 
Mabel Strickland, who today heads the small Progressive 
Constitutional party. Mr Mintoff took pains to assure the 
Church not only that he held it “ unthinkable * to make any 
change as regards divorce or education—which is entirely 
in Catholic hands — but also that he would defend the 
Church’s position to the utmost. 


The Archbishop based his defence of his refusal to parley 
at a critical stage in the campaign on the charge that the 
Premier had shown disrespect for the Vatican by publishing 
without warning correspondence involving it. It may be 
doubted whether the Vatican has in fact approved of the 
extreme to which Mgr Gonzi has carried his political 
struggle. There is more experience of these matters at Rome; 
fears may already be arising of an open conflict between 
clerical and laicist forces for the first time in Maltese history 
Malta’s advance from colonial status, already difficult 
though because of the island’s economic dependence on 
and strategic connection with Britain, will not gain from 
In the atmosphcre .of uncertainty and 
hostility which now hangs over Valletta, this sezms all too 
likely to be the shape of things to come, 
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Germany Faces a Labour 
Shortage 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


HE Federal German authcrities are trying to meet the 

ever-growing shortage of technical and unskilled 
labour. Unemployment has again risen to just over one 
million, but the increase is seasonal and is bound to drop 
as scon as the weasher improves. Even one million unem- 
ployed, however, cannot fully supply the increasing demand 
for more workers, especially technicians ; it is thought chat 
this demand must rise to around 900,000 this year if the 
expected increase m industrial production by 10 per cent 
over last year’s level 1s seally to be achieved. Moreover, 
recrurting for the new German army begins this year. 

A partial sclution to the demand for unskilled labour has 
been sought in an 2geeement with Italy under which $0,000 
labourers arc to Come to Western Germany during the next 
twelve menths. If their arcival should be unduly delayed 
ai) approach to Greece is contemplated. The plan to bring 
in foreign labour is not being resisted by the trades unions. 
They did, it is true, protest when Professor Erhard, the 
Monster of Economics, failed to consult them before he 
first began to look abroad for extra labour. But the trades, 
unions. like the Government and the employers, are worried’ 
about this threat to German economic expansion and are’ 
anxious to support any plans which will help to avert it. 
The agitation for a 40-hour week has been temporarily 
shelved. and no objeouions have been raised to excessive 
overtime. Bu lding workers, for example, are working an 
ave.age of 70 hours a week; double shifts are common in 
the Hamburg decks. The Agricultural Workers’ Union 
did protest strongly against Professor Erhard’s plan, but 
ihe loss of 48 per cent of agricultural workers to the town' 
in the past eight years has induced -it to accept 13,000° 
lralians who are expec:ed to arrive shortly. In the interests 
of m.ne safety the trades unions are insisting that the 
Itahans should net be employed as coal miners until they 
have learnt sufficlent German to read and understand mining 
regulations. They also insist that the employment of foreign 
labour must net bring about a lowering of wage scales and 
that, if there should be a serious rise in unemployment, 
fdreign werkets must be returned to their Own countries. 

There is a small reservoir of labour in the refugee areas 
in Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria, but the quality of these 
refugees is not very high and their transfer depends on what 
accommodation is available in the industrial areas. Refugees 
from the Soviet Zone are welcome. During 195§ there 
were about 250,000, an increase of 75,000 over 1954. The 
proportion of single persons under 25 years of age, many of 


whom are technicians, fleeing to the West is also increasing, 
The great cry in the West is for skilled labour, particu- 


larly for engineers and chemists. In the case of motor 
mechanics there are ten vacancies for each available man. 
Various methods of meeting this demand have already been 
adopted with the co-operation of employers and the trades 
unions. Training methods within industry are being im- 
proved. The upgrading of workers is much easier than in 
Britain. If a worker can do a job he is allowed to do it 
and no proof of apprenticeship is required. Every encour- 
agement has been given to the apprenticeship scheme pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Labour, the employers and the 


The villain of the piece, so far as the Americans are cogs 
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trades unions under which employers are exhorted to 
employ more apprentices than they normally require. 
Emigration has been actively discouraged, and it is difficult 
for a would-be emig-ant under an assisted passage scheme 
to receive the necessary approval. In spite of this, however, 
an average of 60.000 people a year are leaving Western 


Germany to go overseas ; and many of these are men with 
technical skill. 


Skirmishes on the Columbia 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE most bitter potential dispute between Canada and 

the United States concerns the ‘division of energy 
resources, and especially the use of water-power from the 
big rivers which flow acress the “ undefended border.” 
So far the “war on the Columbia” is being conducted 
at long range and in infrequent skirmishes, through the 
machinery of the International Joint Commission on which, 
Canada and the United States are equally represented. 

in The Economist of December 3, 1955, a Correspondent 
in Oregon described how the argument looks to the north- 
western states of the United States which have a tre- 
mendous stake in the cheap power available from the 
Columbia river. The same sort of problem arises over the 
Yukon, which is an equally impressive river. It rises in 
the northern part of British Columbia. Its headwaters 
carried the “ scurdoughs ” of the ’98 Klondike gold rush 
down tc Whitshorse and Dawson, after they had beaten the 
horrors of the mountain passes through the coastal range. 
The Klondike itself is a tributary of the Yukon ; 9g are most 
of the big streams which drain the southern part of the 
Yukon Territory: After collecting all these waters from a 
vast watershed in Canada, the Yukon riverthen meanders 
right acrcss Alaska and reaches the sea at the Bering Straits. 

Here then are two great rivers, offering almost un- 

imazined quantities cf extremely cheap power in perpetuity. 
ne argument is: Who should get all the power ? In both 
cases the rivers collect a large proportion of their flow in 
Canada and then cross the border into United States terri- 
tory. In both cases Canada sees the possibility of very 
profitable diversions which would enable the Canadian water 
to be redirected so that its power pctential could be devel- 
oped in Canada instead of feeting power plants in the 
United States. 

Power, of course, means industry ; and behind the argue 
ment about the rivers lie much more fundamental conflicts 
of interest about the location of new industry and the United 
States tariff. On the Columbia, the Kaiser aluminium come 
pany tried to get a very large accretion to its power reserves 


at an extremely low price by damming the Columbia in- 


Canada. On the Yukon, the Aluminium Company of 
America tried, a little earlier, to get permission to divert 
the waters into the Alaskan Panhandle, near Skagway, to 
run a new aluminium shelter on American territory. The: 
Canadian Government blocked both projects. It seemed to 
the authorities here, with the overwhelming support of the 
Heuse of Commons, that it was unreasonable to expect 
Canada to alienate its power resources to American 
aluminium companies so that they could compete from 
behind their tariff barrier with the Aluminium Company of 
Canada. - 
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The Little World of Don Michele 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN VALLETTA 


ALTA’S referendum on “integration” with Britain 

N has produced a doubly unhappy result. It is being 
said here both that it has made the confusion worse and 
that it has defined Maltese opinion more clearly than any 
Both judgments—unfortunately—contain 
much truth. Of those who voted 75 per cent favoured 
integration, but only about 60 per cent of the electorate 
went to the polis. The affirmative votes therefore formed 
eniv about 4§ per cent of the total possible vote 

The voting figures were being fairly accurately forecast 
in Vallerta before polling began. They give plenty of scope 
for plausible-interpretation of statistics: both for Mr 
Mintoff’s Labour Government to claim a clear popular 
tnandate for its programme and for its opponents to deny 
that claim. The British Government has to shoulder the 
painful decision whether the Maltese have given a “ clear 
and unmistakeable” sign of their wishes; whatever it 
decides it will probably also be made a whipping boy by 
one side or the other, and any attempt at a compromise may 
bring upon it reproaches from both. A particularly de- 
pressing prospect is that it may be most sharply criticised 
by the moderate people who arc the most distressed at the 
tevelation of Malta's disunity 

The disunity. however, is real enough. and all that che 
referendum campaign did was to bring it to the surtace in 
unyielding form. British ideas of Malta have been blurred 
by sentimentality, by inability to imagine that the George 
Cross island could possibly be divided against itself. The 
veil of illusion is now torn. The division 1s not, of course, 
a simple affair of proBritish versus antiBritish forces. Many 
sincere Anglophiles oppose “ integration,” and among ts 
supporters economic motives take clear precedence over 
devotion to the British connection.~ Indeed, Mr Mintoff 
owes his rise to power largely to the fact that he heads a 
party more nationalist than the Nationalists themselves, 
among whom there are stil] vestigial feelings for " Italianity 

The referendum campaign. however, showed plainly that 
his foremost antagonist is now not the Nationalist Party but 
the Catholic hierarchy in Malta itself. In its later stages the 
Archbishop, Mgr Gonzi, stepped down firmly into the 
political arena and ineffect took over the role of Leacer of 
the Opposition from Dr, Borg, Olivier * The former 
Nationalist premier had contented himself with asking: his 
supporters to boycott the referendum, and after the first few- 
Nationalist meetings had been disrupted by Labour rowdies 
he seemed happy enough to curtail further activity apart 
irom complaints, ner »hol!y unfounded, of police favouritism 
But the Archbishop was not satisfied that a purely political 
Opposiuon would suffice to block “ integration,” to which he 
thimself remaned firmly opposed unless it was accompanicrl 


s 


previdu s event 


such 4 conflict. 


by categorical and permarient guarantees in the new Const * 
tution that nothing be done “either by legislation op 
administration which diminishes or detracts from the 
prerogatives now enjoyed by” the Catholic Church. 


Having unsuccessfully demanded a formal British com- 
mitment to that effect—a demand which even Dr Borg 
Olivier recognised as unacceptable— Mgr Gonzi issued what 
his own secretariat called “a perfectly clear directive” to 
his flock that they should not vote for integration. There 
then developed in the last days before the poll an open 
exchange of polemics between the Archbishop and the 
Premier. While cold winds whisked Labour leaflets along 
Valletta streets, the traditional celebrations of St. Paul's 
shipwreck, which fell on the eve of the first polling day, 
became a demonstration of the Church’s hold on the people, 
and the appeals of priests for, special prayers acquired a 
strong political meaning. 


A striking result was that.while the Archbishop's forceful 
intervention must have turned a fair number of voters away 
from integration, half of his flock still voted in flat defiance 
of his wishes, for which he claimed the backing of the 
Vatican. One must realise that in Malta, the Catholic 
Church is not merely dominant, but unchallenged to a 
degree unknown in Italy or France today. The little world 
of Don Michele Gonzi has never known an openly anti- 
clerical movement. Lord Strickland, the prewar champion 
of Anglicisation and foremost opponent of the then Italo- 
phile Nationalists, was as Catholic as is his daughter, Miss 
Mabel Strickland, who teday heads the small Progressive 
Constitutional party. Mr Mintoff took pains to assure the 
Church not only that he held it “ unthinkable * to make any 
change as regards divorce or education—which is entirely 
in Catholic hands — but also that he would defend the 
Church’s position to the utmost. 


The Archbishop based his defence of his refusal to parley 
at a critical stage in the campaign on the charge that the 
Premier had shown disrespect for the Vatican by publishing 
without warning correspondence involving it. It may be 
doubted whether the Vatican has in fact approved of the 
extreme to which Mgr Gonzi has carried his political 
struggle. There is more experience of these matters at Rome; 
fears may already be arising of an open conflict between 
clerical and laicist forces for the first time in Maltese history 
Malta’s advance from colonial status, already difficult 
enough because of the island’s economic dependence on 
and strategic connection with Britain, will not gain from 
In the atmosphere of uncertainty and 
hostility which now hangs over Valletta, this seems all too 
likely to be the shape of things te come, 
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Germany Faces a Labour 
Shortage 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BONN 


HE Federal German authcrities are trying to meet the 

ever-growing shortage of technical and unskilled 
Jabou:. Unemployment has again risen to just over one 
million, but the increase is seasonal and is bound to drop 
as scon as the wea.her improves. Even one million unem- 
ployed, however, cannot fully supply the increasing demand 
for more workers, especially technicians ; it is thought chat 
this demand must rise to around 900,000 this year if the 
expected increase m industrial production by 10 per cent 
over last year’s level is seally to be achieved. Moreover, 
recruiting for the new German army begins this year. 

A partial sclunon to the demand for unskilled labour has 
bern sought in an agreement with Italy under which 50,000 
labourers arc to come to Western Germany during tie next 
twelve menths. If their arcival should be unduly delayed 
ai) approach to Greete 1s contemplated. The plan to bring 
in foreign labour is not being resisted by the trades unions. 
They did. it is true, protest when Professor Erhard, the 
Monister of Economics, failed to consult them before he 
list began to look abroad for extra labour. But the trades, 
unions. like the Government and the employers, are worried’ 
about this threat to German economic expansion and are’ 
an\sous to support any plans which will help to avert it. 
The agitation for a 40-hour week has been temporarily 
shelved. and no objections have been raised to excessive 
overtime. Bu ld.ing workers, for example, are working an 
ave age of 70 hours a week, double shifts are common in 
the Hamburg decks. The Agricultural Workers’ Union 
did protest strongly against Professor Erhard’s plan, but 
ihe loss of 48 per cent of agricultural workers to the town’ 
in the past eight years has induced -it to accept 13,000° 
lralians who are expected to arrive shortly. In the interests 
of m.ne safety the trades unions are insisting that the 
Italians should net be employed as coal miners until they 
have learnt sufficlent German to read and understand mining 
regulations. They also insist that the employment of foreign 
labour must net bring about a lowering of wage scales and 
that, if there should be a serious rise in unemployment, 
{dreign werkers must be returned to their own countries. 

There is a small reservoir of labour in the refugee areas 
in Schleswig-Holstzin and Bavaria, but the quality of these 
refugees is not very high and their transfer depends on what 
accommodation is available in the industrial areas. Refugees 
from the Soviet Zone are welcome. During 19§§ there 
were about 250,000, an increase of 75,000 over 1954. The 
Proportion of single persons under 2§ years of age, many of 


whom are technicians, fleeing to the West is also increasing, 
The great cry in the West is for skilled labour, particu- 


larly for engineers and chemists. In the case of motor 
mechanics there are ten vacancies for each available man. 
Various methods of meeting this demand have already been 
adopted with the co-operation of employers and the trades 
unions. Training methods within industry are being im- 
proved. The upgrading of workers is much easier than in 
Britain. If a worker can do a job he is allowed to do it 
and no proof of apprenticeship is required. Every encour- 
agement has been given to the apprenticeship scheme pre- 
pared by the Ministry of Labour, the employers and the 
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trades unions under which employers are exhorted to 
employ more apprentices than they normally require. 
Emigration has been actively discouraged, and it is difficult 
for a would-be emig:ant under an assisted passage scheme 
to receive the necessary approval. In spite of this, however, 
an average of 60,000 people a year are leaving Western 


Germany to go overseas ; and many of these are men with 
technical skill. 


Skirmishes on the Columbia 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE most bitter potential dispute between Canada and 

the United States concerns the ‘division of energy 
resources, and especially the use of water-power from the 
big rivers which flow acress the “ undefended border.” 
So far the “war on the Columbia ” 
at long range and in infrequent skirmishes, through the 
machinery of the International Joint Commission on which, 
Canada and the United States are equally represented. 

in The Economst of December 3, 1955, a Correspondent 
in Oregon described how the argument looks to the north- 
western states of the United States which have a tre- 
mendous stake in the cheap power available from the 
Columbia river. The same sort of problem arises over the 
Yukon, which is an equally impressive river. It risés in 
the northern part of British Columbia. Its headwaters 
carried the “ scurdoughs ” of the ‘98 Klondike gold rush 
down tc Whitshorse and Dawson, after they had beaten the 
horrors of the mountain passes through the coastal range. 
The Klondike itself is a tributary of the Yukon ; 9g are most 
of the big streams which drain the southern part of the 
Yukon Territory: After collecting all these waters from a 
vast watershed in Canada, the Yukon riverthen meanders 
right acrcss Alaska and reaches the sea at the Bering Straits. 

Here then are two great rivers, offering almost un- 

imazined quantities of extremely cheap power in perpetuity. 
Tne argument is: Who shculd get all the power ? In both 
cases the fivers collect a large proportion of their flow in 
Canada and then cross the border into United States terri- 
tory. In both cases Canada sees the possibility of very 
profitable diversions which would enable the Canadian wate 
to be redirected so that its power pctential could be devel 
oped in Canada instead of feetiing power plants in the 
United States. 

Power, of course, means industry ; and behind the argue 
ment about the rivets lie much more fundamental conflicts 
of interest about the Iccation of new industry and the United 
States tariff. On the Columbia, the Kaiser aluminium come 
pany tried to get a very large accretion to its power reserves 
at an extremely low price by damming the Columbia in- 
Canada. On the Yukon, the Aluminium Company of 
America tried, a little earlier, to get permission to divert 
the waters into the Alaskan Panhandle, near Skagway, to 
run a new aluminium shelter on American territory. The- 
Canadian Government tlccked both projects. It seemed to 
the authorizies here, with the overwhelming support of the 
Heuse of Commons, that it was unreasonable to expect 
Canada to alienate its power resources to American 
aluminium companies so that they could compete from 
behind their tariff barrier with the Aluminium Company of 
Canada. 
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cerned, appears to be General A. G. L. McNaughton, chair. 
man of the Canadian section of the International Joint Com 
mission. He has even been described as “ sponsoring” 
legislation in the House of Commons. Of course he does 0 
such thing. The responsible Minister, in water-powet 
matters, is a young French Canadian named M, Jean 
Lesage, who is Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The paradox of the present guerrila stage of the 
water-power dispute is, however, that the International 
Joint Commission, which was originally designed as a sort 
of board of reference, and a forum for the conciliation of 
intergovernmental disputes, has become the front line in 
the quarrel. 
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The strength of the Canadian position in law far exceeds 
its strength in practice. . But there is growing up a very 
strong feeling here that the United States must be made to 
acknowledge its legal treaty obligations. Canada was forced, 
under the strongest possible American pressure, with both 
public and private protests, to accept in the 1909 Boundary 
Waters Treaty which was an American interpretation of 
water law which the United States has applied uncom- 
promisingly against Canada and against Mexico, though it 
is contrary to the law obtaining on the Nile and its head- 
waters. It is the doctrine that an upstream State—such as 
Canada is on the Columbia and the Yukon—has the 
unlimited right to divert any or all of the waters which 
would “in their natural channels flow acrsss the boundary 
or into boundary waters,” subject to redress in the courts 
for an injured party. The record is clear. Both Sir Wilfred 
Laurier’s apologia to the Canadian House of Commons for 
the Boundary Waters Treaty, and the private papers of his 
chief negotiator, Sir George Gibbon, show that the United 
States forced Canada to accept this view. In every case until 
the present Columbia and Yukon cases, the United States 
has asserted and made good its own right te do whatever 
it liked with rivers which would “ in their natural channels ” 
have flowed into Canada or Mexico. 

No mention of the Boundary Waters Treaty which estab- 
lishes this Canadian right was made by the United States 
section cf the International Joint Commission until its 
session in Ottawa bast October, when Mr Jordan horrified 
Canadians by what amounted to a blunt repudiation of it. 
He said that the United States could not be limited by the 
redress provided under Article II (the diversion article) of 
the 1999 Treaty tecause the party injured by any diversion 
‘of the Cclumbia River would not be a party with a small 
“5” but” a Sovereign, one of the High Contracting Parties, 
namely the Umiied States of America.” 

Before this the dispute had largely been limited to 2 
Canadian demand for recognition by the United States of 
the upstream state's right to recompense for benefits 
bestowed on the downstream state by water-storage and its 
consequent regulated flow. Such recognition was never 
forthcoming from the American side, and the Democratic 
spokesman for the Northwest States, Senator Neuberger, 
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has criticised Mr Jordan for this) The Senator, who is 
second in line on the majority side of the influential Senate 
‘Committee on Interior Affairs, has been throwing out 
feelers about the possibility of compromise on the basis 
of adequate return to Canada for downstream benefits. 

On the Canadian side, too, differences of opinion be- 
mween the Premier of British Columbia, Mr W. A, C, 
Bennett, who now heads a government labelled Social 
Credit, and the Liberal Government at Ottawa spoil the 
appearance of unity before the foreigner. In the long run 
it may be just as well, because in the long run a Compromise 
will have to be reached. But during the present awkward 
interlude, anything less than complete support for the bar- 
gaining position of his own country is apt to arouse cries 
of treachery. 


Scandinavians Make Haste 
Slowly 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE Nordic Council which ended its fourth session ir 

Copenhagen recently has struggled manfully through 
a ninety-point agenda, digesting a mountain of special 
reports on subjects rasiging from atomic rescarch to drunk- 
eness at the wheel, and from the breeding of reindeer to 
an {£80,000 Nordic cultural lexicon. The appearance, for 
the first time, of a Finnish delegation, was perhaps the 
most interesting feature of the session. Finland is the only 
member of the Nordi¢ Council whose Communist party 
has sufficient numerical strength in Parliament to gain 
representation on its country’s delegation. And by an 
alphabetical accident. Hr Ole Bjgrn Krafc, a former Danish 
Foreign Minister and an inveterate anti-Communist. {ound 
himself seated at the conference table neat to that elegant 
mink-clad Marxist, Mrs Kuusinen of Finijand 

Finland decided to accept the Nordic Council's long- 
standing invitation to join its ranks after the visit to Moscow 
of the President, Mr Paasiviki, and Dr Kekkonen, the Prime 
Minister, last September. By giving their consent if not 
their blessing, to this Finnish sten, and by dropping the 
monotonously repeated propaganda campaign against the 
Nordi¢e Council, as a camouflaged extension cf the Atlantic 
Pact, the Russians may hope to strengthen the voice of 
the neutral countries ; and although defence and forcign 
policy remain explicitly outside the Council’s competence, 
the lobbies of Christiansborg undoubtedly supplied a con- 
venient place for the informal airing of neutralist attitudes. 
Most responsible Norwegians and Danes are deaf to these 
insidious siren voices, but thé Icelandic position is less 
clearly defined. Iceland has for some time been sensitive 
about the presence of American bases on its territory ; 
the Icelanders perhaps listened with more than academic 
interest to accounts of Porkkala’s evacuation by the 
Russians. 

The most important item on the Council’s agenda wes 
the much-discussed plan to set up a Scandinavian common 
market, or customs union on the mode! of Benelux, and 
including initially Denmark, Norway and Sweden. In 
January, the committee of economic experts set up at Harp- 
sund in 1954 presented a report which suggested the aboli- 
tion of tariffs by 45 per cent and an additional lowering cf 
trade barriers by a further 25 per cent within a reasonable 
period. As in the past, the Norwegian middle-class opposi- 
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tion partics—-who fear the competition of their highly 
industrialised neighbour, Sweden, and are jealous of Nor- 
way’s 50-year-old independence—proved a stumbling block. 
Moreover, the Norwegian Labour government, with elec- 
tions on the horizon, cannot disregard the opposition’s, 
views. The Council was thus obliged to adopt an innocuous 
formula authorising the Harpsund committee to pursue its 
studies. The Danes and Swedes, however, are deeply dis- 
appointed that emphasis has been on the drawbacks rather 
than the immeasurable advantages of the Common Market, 
and that the plan has suffered a severe, if temporary, 
setback, 


The Arabs in Israel 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TFL AVIV 


COUPLE of months ago the Israel Government 
appointed a commission to investigate the possibility 
of abolishing or relaxing the military rule-that has been 
maintained in the Arab parts of Israel ever since the forma- 
tion of the new state in 1948. The commission, which has 
been collecting evidence and touring the Arab districts is 
due to report-soon. The mounting tension between Israel 
and the Arab countries obviously makes the abolition of 
military rule-more difficult than ever. Nevertheless, the 
commission has been readily accepted by the army, which 
has welcomed the opportunity to have the problem studied 
by civilians who might suggest new ways of easing restric- 
iions and explaining the attitude of the army to the public. 
There were about a million Arabs in Palestine at the 
end of the Mandate. When they emerged from the ravages 
of partition, war and th: flight of the refugees, roughly 
150,c00 were left in what was to become Israel. Some 
30,000 drifted back after their defeat until the Israel army 
stemmed the tide and established order by military rule. 
Teday the Arab community in Israel numbers 190,000 
people, of whom 50,000 are town-dwellers/ 

After the Arab defeat the Israeli Arabs suffered a three- 
fold shock. They were turned from a. majority into a 
minority ; they fcund the new borders sometimes drawn 
right through the land of their villages and their families 
disrupted ; and they had lost their leaders, the rich and the 
learned, who had filed in the hope of returning as victors. 
The economic and social fabric of their community had 
crumbled. Tension between Israel and the Arab states and 
the unceasing propaganda for a “second round” made it 
difficult for the Israeli Arabs to settle down as loyal citizens 
of the new state. Innumerable family ties linked them with 
the people across the borders. They lived in expectation 
that war would bring them sudden change. And they 
consorted with infiltrators who sought co-operation from 
them. 

The Israel Government felt obliged to keep up military 
tule in the Arab regions in the interests of security. This 
entailed a certain amount of discrimination, but the Arabs 
did get the vote and have their representatives in Parliament. 
An Arab department was set up at the Prime Minister’s 
Office which developzd into a posting-box for Arab cora- 
plaints. Moreover, the Arab community was included. in 
the manifold activitics of the development authority, with 
the result that the cconomy of the Israeli Arabs quickly 
recovered and there was a considerable rise in their standard 
of living. 

\ The Arab fellab who had been subjected for centuries to. 


49 
the exploitation of the landlord and the moneylender was 
first helped to get rid of his debts by the prosperity arising 
out of World War I]. The shortage of agricultural produce 
caused by mass immigration in the first years after the 
foundation of the Jewish State provided him with a hungry 
market which swallowed everything at high prices. The 
Arab farmer was well fitted to exploit this opportunity. His 
investment and production costs were lower than those of 
the Jews, since he paid less for hired help, possessed cons 
siderable skill and had a fairly low standard of living. 


The trend towards prosperity has been further increased 
by the Government’s attempt to modernise the Arab come 
munity. Tractor stations -are being established, running 
water brought to the villages, irrigation projects extended 
and health services and more schools introduced. Arab 
students in growing numbers go to the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, to the Technion in Haifa and to the various 
agricultural schools. 

These development projects—which are, of course, far 
from complete—could give the Israeli Arab a genuine 
interest in the existence of the state of Israel. If he looks 
over the border—or crosses it—he can see that his economic 
position and educational facilities are much better than those 
in the adjacent countries. But military rule has to some 
extent counteracted all this because in the early days some 
high-handed acts by military governors aroused resentment 
which was fanned by the Communists and has nét died 
down today. 

The army has, however, gained much experience and, 
what is more, has become genuinely interested in the social 
and economic welfare of its charges. Today the governor 
fulfills, in addition to his duties as security officer, the role 
of the district commissioner in the days of the British man- 
date. He is the recipient of innumerable complaints, he 
helps development officers and government departments 
who are putting up school buildings, water reservoirs and 
clinics, and is as proud of all these improvements as of his 
ability to keep order with very few men. 

The Arabs generally admit that their economic position 
is good. But they refuse to compare it with their situation 
ten years ago. They demand as their due the standard of 
living enjoyed by the old Jewish settlements. They coms 
plain bitterly of being treated. as second-class citizens 
because their movements are restricted by the system of 
travel permits introduced by the military government. The 
army is well aware of this grievance. It has introduced 
a number of improvements and has issued permits for six 
months and even a year. But it feels that the total abolition 
of permits would be unwise and that the very existence 
of military rule enables the Israeli Arab to put up resistance 
to the pressure brought to. bear on him from across the 
border. The more radically minded Arabs ridicule.the plea 
that military rule helps security ; they claim that it is being 
used to rob the Arab of his land and to discriminate against 
him. 

It is certainly not healthy for a democratic community 
to rule-a minority wtih the help of the army. It offers a 
constant temptation to discrimination and hampers the 
integration of the Arabs as fully-fiedged Israeli citizens. It 
would perhaps have been possible to abolish military rule 
four years ago when th:ngs had begun to settle down in 
Israel. But today when tension is at its peak it would be 
very difficult and probably dangerous to make the experie 
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DAISEE JUTE 


gets the 
SAK 


HIS isn't the kind of sack you don't want. This is 
T a jute sack — and that is a Good Thing. For 
sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 
Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. And 
because sacks must be tough, the best sacks are 
made of jute. 

Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
your carpets. Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 
shoulders of your suit. 

What amazing stuff is jute. How unromantic and 
how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 
to jute! 
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-—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; 
jute carpets and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth 
for backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp- 
courses and plasterers’ scrim; cotton beiting and webbing 
and canvas. 


There mey be cn opplicetion of jute te your business. Why not write to us:—= 


GUTE INDUSTRIES LID * MEADOW PLAGE BUILDINGS - OUNDEE 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. 
complete banking service is available and, in parti- 


At all these branches a 


cular, facilities are provided for the financing of intet- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a worlds. 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 


act as executor or trustec. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Long Haul on the Road 


OR the third time since the war, the structure of the 
road haulage industry in Britain is about to be 
altered by statute. The Transport (Disposal of Road 
Haulage Property) Bill that was given a second reading 
last week is primarily designed to halt the industry’s 
metamorphosis—‘itst ints an integrated system under 
naticaalisation, and then back towards piecemeal com- 
petition by selling the nationalised lorry fleet back to 
small private operators. But the Government’s decision 
to “ hold the position ” will not finally settle the future 
of this bedevilled indus:ry. Neither the private haulage 
operators nor the large haulage fleet that will remain in 
public cwnership sre yet fully adapted to their new 
roles. Moreover, it is hard to judge how this modified 
cempztticn is beginning to work. In spite of some 
speakers’ assumptions last week that “ we know all we 
want to know about the industry,” practically no 
detailed and comprehensive information, apart from one 
Ministry of Transport survey in 1952, has ever been 
collected about the way in which about three quarters 
cf the total freight tonnage moved in Britain is hauled 
over the roads of this country. Sheer ignorance, indeed, 
it the main foundation of most arguments about road 
transport. The biggest delusion of all—that the Trans- 
port Commission ever had or still retains a monopoly 
cf long distance haulage—continues to blur much of the 
discussion. 


The current Bill proposes that 9,000 lorries shoul¢ 
be left to the Transport Commission, instead of 3,500 
as set down in the denationalisation Act of 1953 ; with 
these the Commission will certainly be able to maintain 
its trunk network in being, But this network has far 
‘rom a monopoly of long-distance haulage. Its precise 
share cannot be acurately measured, but it must be less 
than a quarter. A Ministry of Transport survey of road 
transport operations in September, 1952, showed that 


“state lorries carried about a quarter of the freight traffic 


(in tonnage and ton mileage) for distances longer than 
40 miles, over which road and rail might be said to 
compete. The railways carried about a third of the 
tonnage and less than half of the ton mileage. Manu- 
facturers and traders using their own lorries under 
“C” licences carried nearly all the rest—more than 3 
third of the tonnage, and a quarter of the ton mileage. 

Private hauliers, virtually excluded from long distance 
haulage since 1947, did well under § per cenit of the 
business at the time of this 1952 survey. “ Forty miles 
and over” is in fact rather short for “long distance 
haulage”: 75 miles, which would just allow return trips 
to be mads the same day would be a better mark. The 
share of really long distance haulage handled by the 
Commission might then have been slightly more than @ 
quarter. But the changes in inland freight services since 
1952 suggest that other freight operators have almost 
certainly gained at the Commission’s expense. The 
private baulier has m2de his come-back into long 
distance haulage ; half the Commission’s vehicles have 
been sold, and the remainder brought under the haulage 
licensing system ; and the growth of the “C” licence 
fleet has continued unchecked. Total freight traffic has 
probably grown ; the railways have lost more traffic 
than British Road Services has gained, 


To what extent has the private haulier gone back into 
ong distance transport ? The Road Haulage Associa 
‘ion says that it has not been considerable, because the 
small private men are short of the right type of vehicle 
and because British Road Services has established close 
relations with its customers. The licensing returns 
chrow some doubt on the first argument. Since disposals 
began two years ago the number of vehicles with an 
uniaden weight of more than six tons owned by private 
hauliers has increased from fewer than a third of whas 
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the .Commission owned to about ofe and a-half times 
and most of these heavy trucks must be used on long 
runs. As for lighter vehicles, private hauliers now have 
four times as many trucks of between three tons and six 
tons unladen weight as the Commission. 


The private hauliers, therefore, now have about nine- 
tenths of the lorries operated for hire in Britain, and 
there are no legal barriers to prevent them competing 
with the BRS trunk fleet. Moreover, apart from the 
business now handled by British Road Services there is 
the huge slice of long distance road haulage that British 
industry does for itself under “ C ™ licence ; it is impos- 
sible to believe thar the haulier for hire — whether 
private or nationalised—cannot do some of this work 
more cheaply. Private hauliers, certainly, are competing 
against a publicly-owned road haulage business that 
dwarfs the scale of their own busimesses ; there are 
probably not more than 20 private haulage fleets with 
more than 100 lorries. But the real answer to this is not 
to press for fiddling amendments to whittle down the 
size of the huge BRS fleet, but to concentrate upon 
putting the private haulage business into first-class com- 
petitive shape. 


A good deal could be done to give to these small 
fleets a high operating load factor by the development 
of the traffic clearing arrangements ‘between hauliers 
that already exist. “By tradition and temperament, the 
private hauliers tend to be noisily practical people with 
a contempt for tc> much paperwork ; research into 
operations and equ:pment hardly existed in this industry 
before British Road Services was set up, and even the 
use of simple costing techniques seems to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Some of the hauliers who 
have once again taken up private work by buying back 
vehicles after working inside BRS as managers have 
had an insight into the large degree of sheer thinking 
about the work of a big group, and particularly in a 
big one in process of continuing reorganisation. This 
alternative path towards operating efficiency is not 
merely bureaucratic. It uses methods that could help 
medium-sized and larger private businesses to compete 
with BRS upon more comparable terms and could 
enable them to bargain on equal terms with the trans- 
port managers of the large business concerns who have 
most of the freight to offer. 


There is no valid case today for reducing the size of 
the flect that the Commission is to retain below 7,750 
general haulage lorries and 1,200 special vehicles, and 
the Government appears firm in its refusal to do so. 
The re-sale of nationalised lorries was not conceived as 
a vast Government surplus disposals sale ; the govern- 


ment was never prepared to continue sales to the bitter’ 


end if it meant dispersing the trunk services that BRS 
had built into penny packets. The trunk fleet was in 
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fact offered last March in moderate-sized lots, averaging 
no more than 38 vehicles, but only 23 units, averaging 
23 vehicles, were in fact sold—13 of them going to 
dealers who later broke up the units and sold off the 
vehicles. 


It does not appear likely, either, that the Government 
will yield to pressure from some hauliers and some of 
its own backbenchers to place further limitations upon 
the Commission’s operations—such as limits on the size 
as well as the number of trailers the Commission may 
retain, or a complete ban upon any future expansion of 
the nationalised fleet that might be justified by growing 
business. Nevertheless, the Government has been 
betrayed into one prejudiced anomaly in this Bill. The 
Commission is to retain 7,750 vehicles, but it will 
receive licences for only 7,170, on the ground that 7! 
per cent of its fleet must always be expected to be off 
the road, undergoinging maintenance or in the work- 
shops. This sounds reasonable ; in fact, it is a little less 
60, because it is difficult to match vehicles coming off 
the road with those due to go into workshops. So the 
Commission would seldom be able to operate more than 
about 7,000 vehicles on the road and would suffer some 
loss of efficiency. But the Commission may perhaps 
count this as less than the worst it might have feared 
from the arguments urged upon the minister by the 
Road Haulage Association. 


The Minister of Transport has a number of irritating 
details to settle in road transport, quite apart from the 
task of easing this unwelcome bill past the objectors on 
Conservative back benches. He has fixed a date for the 
end of the Transport levy by which about £12 million 
will have been collected from road operators and has 
found, by happy coincidence, that £12 million will be 
just about the amount required to compensate the 
Transport Commission for book losses on selling half 
its lorries back—though nec figures were provided in last 
week’s debate to show the valuc of the lorries in the 
Commission’s books, and what they fetched. The fate 
of the parcels and meat fleets comprising 4,500 
vehicles has also to be settled. Powers are provided in 
the bill to dispose of these fleets as companies ; but 
buffing them up” into companies with a reasonable 
operating record will take ume. 


But these problems can be tackled when they emerge.’ 
The important point is that the major part of the haul- 
age industry and its custemers have been offered a 
chance to enjoy the dual benetits of competition and of 
large organisation with a reasonable chance of freedom 
from further political upheava]. This freedom is the 
most important condition for the future of rivalry in 
efficiency between public and private haulage, and 
possibly for the gradual healing of political antagonisms 
about the two systems. 
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Business Notes 


Low Point for War Loan. 


Bout of pronounced weakness has developed on the 

Stock Exchange At the end of last week War Loan 
3) per ceat tourhed 724, having fallen tia during the aeel. 
This week it reached a new low point of 72'4. Induserial 
prices have fallen further. The Financial Times industrial 
index was no better than ! 76.9 on Tuesday. having fallen 
every day for more than a week to reach this new low point 
since the peak of 223.9 in July of last year Even gold 
shares im the last few days have not quite held their own. 
Nowhere has selling been heavy, but it has been conunuous 
and there are few buycrs to absorb stock. To students of 
the market this adverse turn will cause no surprise. the 
forces making for lower prices—the restriction of credit and 
the rising ude of wage demands—were sufficienuy clear. 
This week, however, two additonal items have hastened the 
market's decline. The rising adverse visible balance of 
trade and the weakness of sterling gave litde confidence that 
economic policy 1s yet firm cnough . and the Chancellor hay 
hinted at further measures. Talk of ‘further measures,” 
with no indication of their nature, ts almost bound to be 
bearish ; but if economy is their keynote, as it should be, 
that would be less adverse for gilt-edged than for industrials. 
It may be significam that the spread in jelds between gilt- 
edged and industrials that almost vanished in last summer's 
boom, is again widening. 
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lf the present weakness of markets is logical, it is highly 
inconvement for the large number of would-be borrowers 
who are now attempung to approach the market. Would 
it really be possible at the moment to re-sell even so small 
« company as Park Gate Steel to private investors ? Ass- 
ociated Electrical Industries has been unable to raise a big 
sum on a rights issue without shading the terms that had 
been envisaged a week ago. This week's issue of 
£4.225,000 § per cent stock 1978-82 at 96 per cent by the 
Kenya Government is an example of the difficulties. The 
terms, fixcd before the latest reverse, were designed to 
appeal to a market that was already difficult. In effect only 


£34 million is being asked from investors, the balance being 
taken by Colonial Government funds. A redemption yield 
if £5 58. 8d per cent to the latest date is not capable of 
stumulating investment interest in present conditions. The 
manifest lack of enthusiasm by underwriters suggests that a 
freeze in the trystee issue market must be expected. 


Bears of Sterling 


Sterling during the past week has been subjected 
to a tussle of powerful forces. Seasonal demand for 
sterling continues in evidence particularly from North 
America. Almost every day has brought considerable 
purchases to pay for wool, rubber, tin and other ster- 
ling area commodities, though some large purchases 
show signs of having been postponed tothe last mom- 


ent in the hope of a more favourable rate. This points’ 


to the other and adverse set of influences to which 
sterling has been subject + continued bear sales at 
least partly speculative. Continued uncertainty about 
the Chancellor’s ‘further measures’ and the unfavoure 
able impression created by the January trade figures 
have strengthened the feeling on the Continent that 
sterling 1s due for another devaluation, Reports from 


Zurich, Brussels and Hamburg talk as though the issue 
mere not if but when and every artifice is used to mains 


tain a short account in sterling, though the means of 
financing a short account by borrowing in London are 
not easily secured and are expensive. 

Ir is through the ‘leads and laes’ of sterling pay- 
ments that the main stress on sterling is exerted. The 
experience of foreign bankers in London suggests that 
working balances in sterling are being run down to 
neglicible size. Payments are being postponed, while 
importers into the sterling area who have to buy fae 
eien exchange lose no time in covering their recuire- 
ments. To the extent that sterling has been sold out- 
rieht, the pressure has come from the Continent, and 
in the main from. Germany. The recent exchance of 
notes with the Federal German Govermnent about the 
payment for troops stationed in Germany which envis- 
aged a burden of about £75 million on the British bal- 


wards a more bearish attitude towards Sterling. 
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In the bald language of exchange rates the two con- 
flicting influences have nearly balanced out and ‘mer- 
ing on New York, although it has weakened fraction- 
ally during the past week, holds at around $2.80'4. 
There has been a considerable turnover of transfer- 
able sterling with good demand reported from Scandin- 
‘avia, much of it canalised, as usual, through the Zurich 
market. On the evidence of day-to-day movements in 
the exchange market and of the apparent absence of 
any intervention by the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, it appears that the gold and dollar reserve 


- must just about be holding itsown - a performance 


that falls far Short of what should:be achieved at this 
time of the year to reinforce the reserve’ and to pre- 
pare for the seasonal pressure and large special pay- 
ments that occut late in the year. Nevertheless the 
persistence of a large short account in sterling im- 
plies that any revival of foreign confidence in ster- 
ling would bring-a prompt recovery in rates and in 
the British gold reserves. 


Trade Deficit Higher 


RITISH Overseas trade has pot off to a bad start this year. 

The provisional returns show that the gross visible 
deficit, which had improved in the fourth quarter of last 
year, deteriorated last month to the high average of the 
second and third quarters of 1955. The deficit of £74.2 
million in January was {12.1 million higher than the 
monthly average for the fourth quarter and {2.1 million 
more than the averag¢ for 1955. That is an unpleasant 
reminder of how much monctary policy has still to do. Last 
month’s deterioration resulted largely from a further rise in- 
imports, which totalled £346.3 million cif, some £12 million 
higher than the monthly average for the fourth quarter and 
no less than £22.2 million above the average morith’s 
imports in 19$5. Exports fell in January by £3 million, 
compared with the average for the fourth quarter, to £258 
million fob, but were £15.9 million higher than the average 


for 1955 as a whole. Re-exports rose sharply by £3 million , 


to £14.2 million, compared with the fourth quarter, and 
were {4.3 million higher than the average for the whole 
ear. 

: Exports to North America shared in the decline, falling 
by £4.8 million, compared with the fourth quarter, to {26.1 
million, Shipments to the United States were £2 million 
lower at £16 million and shipments to Canada, which are 
usually low at this time of the year, fell by £2.9 million 
go £10.1 million. 


‘Postscripts from Bankers 


HE season in which the bankers pronounce on the 
nation’s economic ills closed some weeks ago; but 
As A. W. Tuks, chairman of Barclays Bank, states that 


>. 
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since then there have been some signs that -* 
speaking the weather may be going to change.” He 
accordingly supplemented his report to the annual general 
meeting cf the bank. One sign detected by Mr. Tuke is’ 
the recent piling up of stocks ia the motor industry, and to 
this he somewhat surprisingly ‘brackets the voluntary price 
freeze announced by a number of p:rivate firms, In the light 
of these indicators, he sees an especial menace in the current 
wage demands—“ which seem to be related more to the 
conditions of yesterday than to those of today. ” His plea is 
to trade unions and employers to “mark time” until the 


‘Budget,* to avoid stultifying the Chancellor’s plans in 


advance.’ It might be added that Mr Tuke and his colleagues 
are not entirely powerless to do more than plead to encoure 
age industry and trade unions to take heed: they could, for 
example, take a first step in applying the squeeze to a place 
where it actually impinges on production, namely on those 
tising car stocks. 

Mr Tuke’s advocacy of a two months’ standstill is not 
echoed by Lord Pakenham, whose: full address to the share- 
holders of the National ‘Bank was also issued at the end of 
last week. Lord Pakenham maintains that the time has 
come for a “ thorough, up-to-date, practical re-examination 
of financial ideas and policy,” on the model of the Mace 
millan Commission. It is not entirely easy to follow his 
grounds for such a step: Lord Pakenham says: “In any, 
grave financial controversy it is hard today to point to any 
code of ideas or manual of practice that can at once be 
described as orthodox or classical or traditional and which 
at the same time can ‘be presented as a cure for our troubles 
without fundamental reassessment.” One need not be a 
hard-hearted tceptic to think that the present time hardly 
favours such an investigation, if only because of the excuses 
it-would provide for yet further deferring decision, 


AEI Asks for More 


The time is not propitious for a new issue and ASe 
sociated Electrical Industries must think itself unlucky 
to have to come to the market at this moment for a sum 
reported to be upwards of £20 million. There must have 
been anxious deliberations among tke company’s fine 
ancial advisers about the terms on which a rights issue. 
could be made, for it has been clear for some days that 
the market was incapable of swallowing a one for three 
issue at the high price of 60s. which was quite iecently} 
thought appropriate. The price is now 57s. 6d. 

Spreading the calls for the new money over a‘ good 
period of time should help subscriptions but the issue, 
if it is to be successful, will have to be sold on the. 
future prospects of AEI rather than on any immediate 
market advantage. On this score the company’s prelim- 
inary report for 1955 should give shareholders some con- 
fidence that AEI’s active expansionist policy is bring- 


ing rewards. In 1955 AEI absorbed Siemens Brothers, | 
Australiagp-General Electric and one or two smaller con= 
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cerns, As the profits earned by these new subsidiaries 
over differing periods in 1955 are included in the latest 
results no strict comparison can be made between earn- 
ings in 1954 and in’ 1955. 

Trading profits before all charges last year came to 
617,148,000, against £14,606,000 in 1954. These gross 
profits have had to bear bigger charges for depreciation 
(£1,912,000, against £1,466,000),* for replacement re- 
serves (£1,998,000, against £1,404,000) and for tax- 
ation (£7,362,000, against £7,224,000). But on the most 
conservative reckoning, which excludes non-recurring 
credits, the net profit was £5,746,000, compared with 
$4,495,000. During the year the company’s ordinary 
capital was raised to £25,000,000, following the acqué 
sition of Siemens Brothers and a rights issue. The 
total dividend for 1955 has been set at 15 per cent, ab- 
sorbing £2,081,896, compared with 14 per cent in 1954, 
which absorbed £1,366,073. The. assumption that share- 
holders will have to make in considering the new issue 
is that this dividend of 15 per cent will be paid on the 
enlarged capital, but they will also have to weigh the 
presumption that some time may elapse before AEI’s 
extensions and developments make a full contribution 
tc earnings. 


Building Societies Find a Level 


CcouNTS of the big building societies for 1955 now 

being published mostly show thar the financial pressure 
of the summer months has been met and resisted. Liquid 
assets have been built up after the summer fright and the 
flow of new investment has recovered. On the other hand 
withdrawals of investments even in the last quarter of the 
year remained higher than they were a year earlier and the 
amount of new lending on. mortgage has therefore been held 
| down below what it was a year ago. Mertgages are harder 
» tO get. 


THE FLOW OF MONEY 
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| The chart plotting the financial state of 200 members of 
B the Building Societies Association, which are responsible 
for about 90 per cent of the movement’s total assets, brings 
Out the picture of the difficulties of 1955—the dwindling of 
Supplies of money in the summer months when gilt- 
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edged had already turned downwards, burt industrials were ° 
still offering glittering oppertunities. It is no small achieve- 
ment in the face of those cifficult mcnths that the movement: 
should—if the sample proves accurate—have lent more on 
mortgage in the whole of 1955 than in 1954 (£357 million 
compared with {£343 million) especially since 1954 was 
itself a record year. 

Full accounts of the Abbey Naticnal Society are typical’ 
of the vigorous recovery. The amount advanced on mort- 
gage during 195§ was restricted to £39.3 million (compared 
with £43.2 million)but mortgage assets have risen from 
£180.7 million to {198.6 million and the society’s total 
assets have grown from {213.5 million to £237.4 million 
with cash and other liquid assets up from £31.4 million 
to £37.3 million. Allowance should be made for the depre- 
ciation on government s<curities. Despite a cautious invest- 
ment policy including resort to Treasury Bills a depreciation 
of £1,135,310 (compared with enly £69,096) is now 
shown ; this is amply covered by reserves amounting to 
£9.3 million compared with £8.4 million, and after allowing 
for it the true ratio of liquid assets to total assets has. in 
fact, improved from 14.7 per cent to 15.3 per cent d 


Bargaining About Wheat 


N EXT Morday representatives of over fifty countries will 
gather in Geneva to try to reach agreement on the 
thorniest aspects of a furure international wheat agreemicnt 
—the maximum and minimum prices and the guaranteed 
quotas.’ Thesc questions, perhaps unwisely, were not form- 
ally discussed at the first session of the conference in the 
autumn ; hence the importers and exporters meet without 
having narrowed their bargaining margins in the pre- 
liminaries. Much turns on the attitude of the British delega-~ 
tion, because there is little merit in a stabilisation scheme 
that omits the world’s largest importer The present scheme, 
of which Britain is not a member, expires on July 31st. 
The rate of exports so far this year confirms the belief 
that world trade in wheat must be smaller than last season, 
thanks largely to good harvests in Europe and Asia. Total 
shipments of wheat and flour from August 1st to January 
28th are estimated by Broomhall’s at 10.4 million tons, 
which is 760,000 tons lower than in the same period of 
1954/1955. All exporters shared in that fall with the excep- 
tion of France, which this season has become the third 
largest exporter. Exports from France amounted to 1.8 
million tons (up to January 21st), 800,000 tons more than in 
the previous year ; already the bulk of the French export 
surplus is believed to nave been sold. 
in the present agreement France has a nominal quota, 
but jt is expected that France will now ask for a quota of 
erhaps 1.5 million tons. The heaviest fall in shipments is 
trom Canada, whose exports were nearly 700,000 tons 
smaller than last year, at 2.9 million tons. But sales have 
increased considerably in recent weeks and, Canadian 
officials believe that exports for the whole season will not be 
below last year's. z Prices of the best Canadian wheat have 
dropped slightly since the season. began, and the Wheat 
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Board has become an aggressive and successful seller of the 
lower grades ; No. § Manitoba, which was 27 cents a bushel 
cheaper than No. 1 at the start of the season, is now 48 cents 
cheaper at 12§ cents a bushel, Fort Wiliam. 


A Multilateral Cairo Club ? 


“LOWLY but steadily the outlying bastions of bilateralism 
S are falling. Last year Brazil agreed with the United 
Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium to pool 
its earnings of their currencies for spending in any part ot 
the comb.ned cu:.ency areas ; now, it seems likely that a 
simliar arrangement will shortly be concluded with Egyp! 
The first move has been taken by Germany, which has 
arranged in Cairo tc end its bilateral arrangements with 
Egypt on July ist. Germany would hike to introduce the 
new transferable arrangements in Cenjunct.on with a con- 
certed move in this direction by all members of the Hague 
Club. The United Kingdom already grants transferable 
facilities to Egypt in its earnings of sterling. and conse- 
quently stands only to gain from such a move ; ihe Belgian 
and Dutch asrangements are bilateral. It is understood 
that the question was raised at the routine meeting of the 
Hague club countries that took place in London on 
Wednesday. | 

The reason for the German move towards multilateralism 
is clear. The wade drive of the past few years, which has 
raised German exports to Egypt to about three times the 
level of British exports, has involved the accumulation of 
huge inconvertible balances of Egyptian currency. It is 
now reported that Egypt has agreed to fund these debts, 
equivalent to a total of $16 million, over five years. aided 
by a German short term loan of $5 billion. 


The Weather or Mr Butler? 


HE buoyancy is going out of retail trade. Is the weather 
ia or Mr. Butler's aytumn budget the more to blame ? 
Christmas trade had less than its usual momentum, and the 
January sales created a temporary illusion of business that 
is not likely to bring a big increase in the figures. Much of 
the sluggishness could be due to the weather, warm before 
Christmas and belaiedly cold after it. But the slackness 
is ezompanied by a change in trade and in its distribution 
between different types of shops that must owe more to 
‘the autumn tax changes and the earlier credit restrictions. 

The detailed returns for Decemb:-: show that trade as a 
whole was 5 per cent higher than in December, 1954, but 
with a less pronounced Christmas peak. The whole of the 
7 per cent increase in food sales was explained by higher 
prices. Clothing sales seemed to be recovering from the 
@oldrums in which they spent the gieater part of last year, 
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but these were the departments that gained most from the 
tax changes. Salcs of durable goods, so buoyant throughout 
last year, have see-sawed downwards. The multiples furni- 
ture sales are down 14 per cent—they were czually bad in 
November—and their sa'es of bicycles and sports goods 
dropped 8 per cent, despite Christmas trade, 

Hire purchase regulations calling for deposits have 
evidenily affected the retail chains that specialised on “ no 
deposit” terms. And the custom they have lost has not 
gone who'ly to othe: shops. The department stores and the 
independent shops show only a smail tacrease in furniture 
sales, and the co-operatives show a t per cent drop. Even 
more revealing are the radio and television returns. The 
department stores’ trad: in these items f.1l as much as 1§ per 
cent, while the independen: chops recorded a drop of 2 per 
cent. Part of December's indificrent experience in retailing 
may bz explained dy foresiailing purchases of goods at old 
rates of purchase tai before: the Budgel increases became 
effective in the shops. But sore retailers are feeling fess 
certain than they were of a perpciual boom in the shops. 


Freight Rates and Oil Prices 


HE latest increases in the prices of some crude oils and 

bunker fuel have occurred mainly as a result of rising 
tanker freight rates Crud: oil from Irag and Saudi-Arabia 
may be shipped :o Western Eucore ether direcily by tan‘er 
from Persian Gulf ports, or through ripclines to ke Eastern 
Mediterranean terminals of Sidon, Tripoli and Banias, anc 
onwards by the much shorter tanker route to Western 
European ports. When freight rates from the Middle East 
to Western. Europe rise, as they have during the last six 
months, the differential between the cost of the long voyage 
from the Persian Gulf and ihe short haul from the Eastern 
Mediterranean widens. When the freight diderential widens 
there is a corresponding increase in the demand for crude 
oil from the Eastern Mediterranean terminals which have 
become the relatively cheaper source of supply. Last weck’s 
increase of 10 cents (to $2.49 a barrel) in che prices posted 
by British Petroleum and of 7 cents (to $2.46 a barrel) in 
the prices posted by Esso and Mobil for 36 gravity crude 
fob Eastern Mediterranean ports are a re‘lection of the 
beavy demand there. 

The price reduction 4t Fao, which is the Persian Gulf 
Joading port for the Basrah Petroleum Company’s small field 
at Zubair in Southern Iraq, is more of a local matter. High 
port dues, and the difficulty of loading even a small tanker 
at certain seasons, have made Fao an unpopular port. To 
Offset these disadvantages both BP and Esso have an- 
nounced a reduction of § cents a barrel in the price of 
Basrah crude. 

Prices of petroleum products in North-West Europe are 
roughly equivalent to the fob prices in the Carribean plus 
freight charges from the Caribbean to Europe. There has 
been no increasz.in the price of fuel wil in the Caribbean. 
The increase of §s. a ton in the price of bunker fuel from 
the Shell Petroleum Company’s installations in the United 
Kingdom therefore reticcts, after quite a long interval, at 
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least part of the increase in both short and long term freight 
rates from the Caribbean to the UK. Although the higher 
freight rates apply to all products, only bunker fuel oil prices 
have been raised, and so far industrial consumers of fuel oil 
bave escaped. 


w 
Recap on Film Policy’ 


OTH of the main instruments of Government policy 

towards the British fiim industry are due :o expire or 
to be renewed nex! y2ar: the National Film Finance: Cor- 
porauon, which uses public money to prov.de most of the 
risk capital for most of the films mage in Pritain, and th: 
“Eady levy,” which guarantzes th: producer of British 
films a litde moze of cinema box-office revenue than he 
would get through mormal commercial caannels. The 
Government has thetelore dus year, presumably, to review 
the effects of this policy (winch it inherited from ius Labour 
predecessors). In the Commons lasi week it was urged by 
certain Labour back benchers to apcoint an independent 
inquiry to help it do so. 

It seems unlikely that such an inquiry could find the 
Government any information about this industry that it 
does not possess alrzady. In 1948, when the Labour 
Government st up committcss to advisz It on film pro- 
ducuon, distr'butions and exhibition as a basis for poll 
policy ,the crying need was for facts ; praciically no rel’able 
information existed. Today one 1s kneedecp in facts about 
films: the Poard of Tradz ccllects and publishes more 
Statisucs about this trade than about any czher szct.on of 
the service indusines. It is true that the concentrauon of 
cinema qwnership has gone a little further since 1949, 
though on the ‘other hand some of the rigid operating prac- 
tices of the trade have bezn made slightly more flexible, 
sumply because the quantity and quality of films ava.lable 
has changed. But that might moze reasonably form the 
subject of a reference to the Monopolies Comm’‘ss.on than 
of an independent inquiry. And no indzpendent advice 
can help the Government settle for itself once aga.n the 
cen:cal socio-economic question about this .ndustry that it 
mulcts at one end and subsid.ses at the other. Do British 
films represent a national asset that the country simply 
cannot afford to do w-thout, regardlzss of whether they 
can be produced at a profit? This question has been 
tacitly answered in the affirmative ever since the war, in 
spite of the official hope, which Lerd Mancroft is the most 
recent Government spokesman to be put up to repeat, 
“that in the near future the British film industry will be 
able to stand on its own fect without intervention by the 
Government.” !t would be a change for the Government 
To face this question, and to answer it frankly. 


STEEL. OF WALES PROGRESS 


The new chairman of Steel Company of Wales, 


Mr. Harald Peake, breaks wisely with tradition,chis 


at? 
yearby sending out his review withthe annual accounts,' 
It gives the history of this £125 million enterprise now 
producing 9 per cent of the country’s steel ingots from 
the beginnings in 1947 - an inspiring story that will be 
tead carefully though not cynically in the knowledge 
that one day Mr. Peake’s shareholder, che Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency, will be offer- 
ing this the biggest of Britain’s steel undertakings, | 
for sale, Of the possibilities of that sale the public, 
may guess a litcle more from the chairman’s statement 
and from the full accounts than they could from the 
preliminary figures which showed a rise in trading 
profits from £14.3 million in the year ended October, 
2nd 1954 to £18.3 million in the year ended October 
Ist 1955, and a dividend maintained at 4 per cent, - 
“the race prescribed for the time being by the Agency.”” 
Ic has been decided, Mr. Peake implies, that Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins and Steel Company of Wales 
shall come to market as separate entities. [t is evident 
also that Steel of Wales has passed the peak of its 
second big bout of capital expenditure. Sanctioned 
capital expenditure has dropped from £32 to £28 
million, and of the company’s second development 
plan costing £54 million, the 90 new coke ovens and 
the new blast furnace (the largest in Europe) started 
to operate in January this year. The chairman hopes 
for some extra profit from that great investment this 
year, bue the main effect will not be felt before 1957. 
By no word does Mr. Peake foreshadow any weakening 
in the market for the company’s output, and he refers 
to the strength of the company’s order book, ~~~ 


Hard Year on the Rails 


or the Transport Commission 195§ must have been the’ 
hardest of its eight years ; certainly its deficit will 
probably turn out to be the largest yet. But the account can 
be laid for most of this at the door of external forces. The 
footplate strike for example lost the Commission about £15 
million in railway traffic receipts—though not all this was 
net loss—and the last year of lorry disposals may have cut 
about {£5 million off its road haulage surplus. ; 
On the railways, 1955 was almost a year of right have 
been. . Traffic receipts were up by £4} million on 1954 and 
without the strike, they would have been about {£20 million 
up, an increase more in keeping with previous years’ gains 
though not with the increases in costs. Altogether the rail- 
ways carried about 25 million passengers fewer for an extra 
£14 million and hauled 732 million fewer ton miles of 
freight traffic for about £3 million more. The increase in 
traffic receipts arose from higher fares ; the decline in traffic 
came largely from the strike. But that is not the whole 
explanation, for passenger movements, which were up before 
the fare increase in June, fell away again afterwards, though, 
the end of the year saw a gain in passenger traffic. Total 
freight movements on the other hand rose after the summer 
increase in charges, but only mineral traffic and coal in he, 
last few months showed any increase. ~ 
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Disputes at Standard 


oo Standard Motor Company is intending to lay off 
up to 2,5§co of the 4,000 men working at its tractor 
plant during the early summer while the factory is com- 
pletely re-tooled. The production line for Ferguson tractors 
was laid down after the war and is due for re-fitting. Fer- 
girson engineers are taking the Opportunity to modernise 
the tractor and incorporate a number of new developments 
made since the line was put down. The announcement has 
evoked a demand from the Standard shop stewards for 
short-time working in the entire Standard plants, which 
employ 11,000 men, rather than the temporary standing-off 
of 2,§00 on tractor production. Of more immediate con- 
cern to the company is the strike of 600 men on engine 
production that started last Friday over a demand for higher 
rates for “ waiting time "—time that they spend idle when 
components fail to arrive . The company is naturally 
reluctant to pay the men more money for doing nothing. 
At this stage, the dispute does not look tco serious but it 
could interfere with production if it was prolonged, and at 
a time when the industry approaches its spring selling. 


season. : 
Tea on the Downgrade 


a tea market fallow'’s its cyclical course with unfailing 
regularity. Just over a year ago tea prices reached record 
peaks and producers enjoyed the most prosperous year in 
living memory. Then prices collapsed. A modest recovery 
followed, but prices have since drifted downwards. Today 
producers of common tea in North India are losing money 
and producers of low-grown tea in Ceylon are barely cover- 
ing their costs. Higher quality teas are still fetching profit- 
able though not fancy prices, . There cannot be many pro- 
ducers in North India who can market tea in London at 
3s. 3d. alb and recover their costs, and the pricé of, 
common tea is now belaw that figure. The burden on the 
North Indian gardens will be increased by the payment of a 
bonus to their workers in respect of 1954 and 1954. . This: 
bonus, the terms of which have now been settled, rise to a 
maximum of nearly {10 a head for certain districts, and 
May cost some companies as much as £90,000. 

The producers’ misfortune is that they have produced too 
‘much ; small though the surplus is in relation to world con- 
sumption it is big enough to depress prices. Despite the 
credit squeeze in Britain the big blenders could still take 
into stock a sizeable quantity of tea if they were certain that 
the time was appropriate. But the producers of quality teas 
in India are themselves relyctant to restrict production as 
long as there is no agreement between the two major pro- 
ducers to regulate exports. The International Tea Agree- 
ment expired nearly a year ago, and India and Ceylon have not 
yet hammered out thé terms of a new agreement. 

It would be surprising if the tea share market had not in 
such gonditions dropped into one of its frequent periods of 
inactivity. Investors there,‘as in most other sections of the 
share market, are not in the buying mood. Indeed, it is 
arguable that if the bonus scheme had been fully understood 
ir. the market, tea shares might have fallen further. Prices 
have been sagging gently downwards in a market tested by 


few bargains. and incapable of absorbing much stock. The’ 


Financial Times tea share index stood at 94.1 in the 
middle of last week compared with 102.7 at the ‘ turn ' 
of the year. 
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Fireflash in the Sky 


HE RAF’s first guided weapon should be delivered 

during the coming financial year. It is the air-to-air 
missile, Fireflash, developed by the Fairey Aviation Coni- 
pany, and limited quantities have been ordered largely for 
training purposes. Little information about the missile has 
been given beyond the fact that it bas a solid fuel rocket and 
4 proximity fuse in its warhead. In lethality it compares 
roughly with the American mussile, Falcon, of which news 
was given some months ago. These two weapons represent 
the early stages of guided missile development—they are 
hound puppies rather than fully trained hunters. Fireflash 
is much cheaper than the more elaborate missiles that the 
RAF expects to receive in 1957, some of which compare 
favourably with the best developed in America. These may 
cost thousands of pounds each, and cannot lightly be used in 
training. When the Swift and the Hunter were first ordered 
some years ago, it was intended to equip the Swift with 
training missiles to pave the way for the introduction of 
the much heavier all-weather fighters like the Javelin, with 
more elaborate missiles ; this next stage will probably be 
reached a year from now. . 


Atomic Enterprise 


The first privately owriéd.atomic reactor in this coun 
try has been ordered by Associated Electrical Industries 
and should be operating by the end of 1957. It is the 
work of the joint atomic design group of AE] and John 
Thompson, the boiler makers; this group is being formed 
into a private company this week to carry out design 
work on nuclear power plants whose components wil! be 
built‘in the factories of two patent undertakings, and 
to act as a selling organisation for them. The new com- 
pany, the AEI-John Thompson Nuclear Energy Company, 
will have a capital of £1 million held in three equal 
parts by Metropolitan Vickers and British Thomson- 
Houston (subsidiaries of AFI) and by John Thompson. 

Merlin, the new reactor, is a “swimming-pool” type, 
with fuel elements suspended in water, and its main 
use is for research. The real importance of the project 
isnot so much what Merlin may yield in terms of foreign 


‘sales but its ability to demonstrate to foreign 
Customers that the new company is capable of building 


atomic plants. And if foreign customers show a positive 
interest in large-scale atomic power plants, they are 
likely to find the new company prepared to supply them 
with such a training reactor at sharply competitive 
prices. The fuel, enriched uranium, is being provided 
by the Atomic Energy Authority, probably on a rental 
basis, but details have still to be worked our on this, 
the first contract of itskind which will serve as the 
model for all later negotiations. 

Another engineering company, Mitchell Engineering 
Ltd, has just formed an association with AMF Atomics 
Inc, a subsidiary of the American Machine and Foundry 
under which the American company will provide the re- 
actor and the British company the boilers and the civil 
engineering, for atemic power stations to be sold abroad. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Thé growth in world oil movements 
und use in 19§§ gave tanker operators and 
builders their busiest period since the 
Korean war. Tanker freights in Decem- 
ber reached their highest point for 33 
years, though they have since slipped 
back ; the world tanker ficet rose by a 
million tons net to 41 million tons dead- 
weight ; and over 7wmillion tons of new 
vessels were ordered between July and 
December, bringing order books up to 
14.3 million tons. There was a marked 
shift towards heavy tankers ; nearly six 
limes as many vessels Over 33,000 tons 


tons were ordered as are now afloat. 
* 


A material increase in second hand 
house prices, in new house prices, and 
in building costs, during 1955 is shown 
by the indices of the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society. On the 
basis 1952 equals 100, the index of 
second hand houses upto 3],500 (upto 
§2,000 in London) rose from 98 at the 
end of 1954 to 101 at the end of last 
year, and that for houses over $2,500 
(over £3,000 in London) rose from 96 
to 102. The index for new houses in 
the same period rose from 101 to 105 
and the index of house building 
costs from 106 to 112. 


* 

Sales of Australian wool in the first 
seven months of this season (July to 
January) realised £141 million, a fall of 
nearly £14 million compared with the 


samo period of last season despite an 
increase of 181,600 to 2,330,400 bales in 


the quantity sold. 
* 

The directors of British Home Stores 
have effectively raised the ordinary divi-. 
dend from 29} to 334 per cent. This 
follows an increase in trading profits in 
the 53 weeks to January 7th from 
£1,414,088 to £1,§90,791 and in net profits 
from £560,496 to £683,223. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LANCASHIRE STEEL. After 
the §5 per cent increase in the total 


income of Lancashire Steel in the year to 
October 1st, Sir John James expresses to 


shareholders the hope that these results 
“if present trade conditions continuc ” 
would not be regarded as “ 
in view of the capital extensions still in 
train. The first stage of the company’s 
development programme, which is sonic- 
what bchind schedule, is now almost 
complete and possibly by the end of June 
throughput of ingot steel should have 
increased from §00,000 Lo 600,000 tons a 
year. The second stage of the programune 
should be complete by. the end of 1957, 
raising total ingot output to about 700,0v0 
tons a year The group is financially 
strong enough to allow the directors to 


hope that this programme will be com-_— 


pleted “without the necessity of raising 
fresh capital.” 

Sir John has something to say on the 
broader aspects of the industry’s future. 
, dle stecl companies should, in his view ; 


° » 
exceptional 


(1) import only what they have not got . 
und cannot economically make : (2) make 


themsctyes less dependent on imported 
serap ; (3) make the salvage of scrap in 
‘ity Country more attractive than it is at 
ine moment; (4) be associated with the 
development of suitable iron ore deposits 
wherever they arise within the economic 
reach of this country; (5) encourage 
shipowners to build suitable ore carriers ; 
(6) improve the ability to unload ships 
expeditiously, 
* 


JAGUAR CARS. The dircctors of 
Jaguar Cars have regularly pursued-a most! 
conservative financial policy, supporting 
expansion by ploughed back profits and 
Without, recourse to the capital market. 
Hence the ratio of carnings to ordinary 
dividends is high. The big earnings. cover 
and the companv’s record as a successful 
producer of special cars explain why the” 
dividend yield on the company’s shares 
is low. The §s. ordinary shares at 218. 9d. 
vield only 2.9 per cent and the “A” 
ordinary shares at 16s. 4)d. only 3.9 per 
cent. The difference in price and yicld 
marks the fact that the “A” ordinary 
shares, issued last year as a 200 per cent 
free issue, carry no votes. But they have 
attracted interest recently in anticipation 
of better trading results for the year 
ended July 31st. 

These results have now been pub- 
lished and though they indeed show some 
improventent, it can hardly have satisficd 
the optimists. Gross profits have risen by 
a mere £6,563 to £671,421. Net profits 
have gone up more sharply, from £217,085 
to £260.343, reflecting the fall in taxation 
from £341,070 to £265,939. The demise 
of EPL has helped to reduce the tax 
charge. Allowing for the 200 per cent 
scrip issue, the ordinary dividend in effect 
is raised from Io per cent to 12! per cent. 
but even now it absorbs only £25,875 from 
a net profit of £260,343. 


* 


GALLAHE®.— An expansion of business, 
based on the sales of “Senior Service” 
cigarettes, has forced Gallaher to come 
to the market for new capital during the 
credit squeeze. Its trading stocks have 
risen. On December 31st its short term 
borrowings came to over &18 million. 
A further rise in leaf tobacco stocks is 
anticipated. Hence the company has to 
secure about £13 million in permanent 
capital, About &8 million will be raised 
on an unsecured loan stock, The terms 
of this issue will be announced in 
March. The remainder will be raised by 
a rights issue of 5,437,500 &1 ordinary 
shares at par. The form of this issue is 
like that of Tube Investments. Like 
Tube Investments Gallaher forecast a 
reducuon in the dividend on the en- 
larged capital. The ordinary dividend 
will be 17% per cent on the doubled 
capical. kor 1955 the directors reco- 
mmend a dividend of 25 percent. In 1954 
the dividend was 224 per cent. Gross 
profits in 1955 are estimated at 
$3,850,000. In 1954 gross profits came 
to $2,510,784. The Gallaher stock was 
quoted at 38s. 3d. on the eve of the 
announcement. The “rights” are worth 
14s. yd. : 
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SECURITY PRICES 
Price Price Yield 
Feb. Feb. per 
8. 14 cent* 
Conv. 4% ‘57-88 99: he 98% 4.57 
Sav. 3% ‘55-65 86°3° 85;5° 4.93 
Treas. 3'4% ‘77-80 8l%y 79% 4.98 
Fund 3% ‘06-68 81's 80% 5.18 
Elect. 3% ‘68-73 78% 77, 5.13 
Gas 4% ‘69-72 88.4° 87% 5.18, 
Gas 3% ‘90-95 70% 69% 4.77 
Trans. 3% ‘78-88 71% 69% 4.89 
Var Loan 3'4% 74, 72% 4.89f 
Consols 24% 54% $3% 4.708 
Gross redemption yields to latest date. f Flat 
“yield 
Price Price Yield 
Feb. Feb. per 
8 14 cent 
Barclays £1 45/6 44/9 5.36 
Union Dis. &t 47/9* 46/-* 5.43 
Pearl 51 21 % 20% 5.45 
Bass 51 114/- 112/6 7.65, 
Distillers 6/8 22/4A 21/74 5.09 
AEI 68/9 6349 4.70 
Anglo-Am. 10/- 84 8% 4.18 
Ass. P. Cem. &1 98/- 91/9 4.36 
BAT 10/- 56/9 53/9 _ 4.85 
BMC 5/- 7/9% 7/44 8.46 
Bowater &1 47/- 43/- 4.53 
B. Pet. S1 108/9 103/9 #22.89 
Courtaulds &1 38/3 36/7'4 5.46 
Dunlop 10/- 22/14 20/9 6.75 
F. S. Geduld $/- 80/74 80/7% ese 
Guest Keen &1 46/6 42/6 4.71 
GUS 5/- 37/9 35/3 8.51 
PF iwker Sidd. £1 35/9 34/- §.15 
ICI &1 45/- 42/6 4.70 
Imp. Tob &1 61/- 58/- 7.24 
L. Cotton &1 27/- 26/3 9.53 
Marks &S.AS/+ 63/9 60/3 3.94 
Patons & B. &1 28/- 27/6 9.09 
P. & O. Dfd. &1 31/- 29/9 5.38 
Rhokana £1 40% 40% 6.44 
Rolls-Royce &1 110/3 106/- 3.30 
Shell Reg. &1 136/3 131/104 3.95 
Stewarts & L. £1 68/6 65/6 §.35 
Tube Inv. &1 62/- 59/6 4.70 
Tumer & N. &1 106/74 101/- 4.95 
Unilever 41 68/6 63/9 4.94 
Un, Steel a1 44/9 42/3 5.88 
U. Sua Betong £1 53/3 = 50/9 10.84 
Vickers &1 35/9 33/- 5.15 
Woolworth 5/- 53/9 57/3 4.95 
F. T. Indices: 
Crdinary 185.7 176.9 5.81 
Fixed Interest 97.93 96.61 ote 
Gold Mines 90.4 90.9 ere 


* Ex-dividend. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


EXCHEQUER RETURN. Receipts of 
income. tax in week to February 11th 
reached $97.9 mn., compared with: 
598.1 mn. a year before. Total ordinary 
revenue since April Ist is now &4,100.4 
mn., (4,030.4 mn.); total ordinary ex- 
penditure, including sinking funds, 
$3,720.7 mn. (83,563.7 mn.); cumulative 
above-line surplus 8379.6 mn. (8466.7 
mn.). Net expenditure below-line totals 
5503.6 mn- ($384.9 mn.); total cumula- 
tive deficit 9124.0 mn. (compared with 
surplus of $81.8 mn. in 1954-55). 
FLOATING DEBT. Total tender bills 
Outstanding on February lI]th maine 
tained at &3,280 mn. (83,190 mn. a year 
before); tap bills down S90 mn. to 
&1,875.4 mn., ways and means advances 
by pub. depts. up &14.2 mn. to £219.2 
mn., and advances of &2 mn. made by 
Bank of England; total floating debe 
outstanding down &73.9 mn. to §5,376.5 
mn. (up &377.6 mn. On year). 
TREASURY BILLS. Discount market 
bid at February 10th tender maintained 
at $98.19s.4d. per cent.; average rate 
of allotment up 2)4d. to &4.2s.8 71d. per 
cent. Offer up £10 mn. to 5260 mn., and 
total applications down §5.8. ma. - @& 
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‘The Business Mans 


Gateway -- 
to “ 
Australia 


OVER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 





——— eS nebete eal 


ae sameness 


‘THE LONDON OFFICE of The Nationa! Bank of Australasia isa 
sound starting-point for all business enterprises connected 
with Australia. The Bank’s Information Department can 
advise you on all aspects of Australian economic conditions, 
and can give you specific data about any particular industry. 
The Bank will be glad to place its extensive facilities at 
your service. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


HBAD OFFICE: 271-279 Collins Streer, Melbourne 
LONDON OFFICE: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 Princes Street, EC2 


Your best introduction to Australia 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is isrmited to the excent and im manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 





CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY. PAID UP 


a ee 


$25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING £8,060,600 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS $25,000, 000 









HEAD OFFICE 
Chairman: C. BLAKER. MC... ED 


HONG KONG 


Chef Manager MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Oftice . 9. Gracechurch Street, EC 3 


Longer Managers & VW P Perry Aicgwerth A ™ Ountan vwaliace M O Scdic 
BKANCHES ‘ 
BURMA HONG RONG MALAY A--conta PHILIPPIN AS 
Hatiguon Hong Rong fohote Bahru Dhevihe 
‘ Kowloon Kula Linapor Mafiila 
GLAMISGDEA Wonahoh Malacca 
Phition-Ponk Muar 
NDA Penang siaw 
} t RY EON Komtry Singapore Raiiekoh 
@ crheottibes takoul™ Sihga pote 
(Orchard Raa 
CHINA sAPAN sungei Patani LTD KENGDOM 
shanghal Kath Telak Anson London 
tbenhka 
DtaWaAchAVA) Pokve Ca 
Djakatta Y oKoblaina NTH BORNE} New York 
Suteba pa Brunei Town Sai Pratelece 
MALAYA leseelton 
Ei Kuk Calueron Kuala Kelait 
Haviitaty Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
latin Ipoh Tawau Saigon 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTEO 
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V cdhuprehenainves gervicecas Trustees and Executors is also undertaken hy 
the Bank's Trustee ¢ OTe pre tile 4% 


LONDON SINGAPORE 


THE FONGKONG ANDO SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
eas incorporated under the Space Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCILCO 4 USA. 
A company ncorporaces in Califorqa and an affiliace of The Mengkeng and Shanghs 
Banking Corgaresion 


nONG KONG 
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ASSETS £283 MILLION 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 
@ 
Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kepr pace with rhe 
country’s development. Intormation supplied by 
overt 350 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects o! commérce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present of 

projected interests in the Dominion. 
You are invited to contac: the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(dnvorporated with “miter hevilipn N w Zealand) 
London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand. 
Alanager AR. Frethey General Alanacer. 
Asif, Manager A. E. Abel R D. Moore. 


Branches also in i 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa. Ba and Nadi (Fiji) Apia (Samoa). 
















THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BONUS 


A’ bonus at the rate of 44s. per cent. per 
annum for each Annual premium paid 
during the three years 1953-55 has been 
declared on immediate bonus polices in 
force at 31st December, 1955. 


2 


- 


The bonus is’ simple on Endowment 
Assurances and compound on Whole Life 
Assurances. 
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Unul further nouce, Intermediate Bonus 
at the rate of 40s. per cent. will be paid on 
with profit policies which becotne claims by 
death or matunty during the ensuing 
three years. 





Head Office: 169 St. Vincent 


Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


GROWING APPRECIATION 


OF AN EFFICIENT SERVICE 


MR P. PERRING-THOMS’ STATEMENT 


The scteenth annual general meeting of adding to the technical executive streneth of 


Radio Rentals Limited was held on Feb- 
ruary 14th at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, W.1, Mr P) Perrmng-Thoms (chair- 
man and joint managing director) presiding 


The Secretary (Mr A. O. B. Wall, CA) read 
the notice convening the mectung and the 
ceport of the auditors 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated wiih the 
‘seport and accounts 


The accounts wé present this year are for 
the ninetcenth year since, the incorporation 
of Radio Rentals Limited as a public com- 
pany but are for ihe twenty-fitth year since 
the inception of the business. It 1s therefore 
an especial pleasure for me to present to you 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of 
the Group for the year to August 31, 1955, 
end to report on the growth of the business 
in all its aspects. Not only in the number 
of subscribers has the Company continued to 
grow but also in the number of branches, in 
staff employed. in protits earned and in 
capital emploved. In the vear under review 
the rate of growth under all these headings 
compared favourably with that ins any 
previous vear 

The Profit ot the Group after providing 
for all charges other than taxation amounted 
to £802,286 compared with £562,834 for the 
previous year The net profit attributable to 
the members of your Company after provid- 
ing for taxanon rotalled £531,937, an increase 
of £290,506 on the previous year. 


HIGHER VOLUME OF SALES 


Public demand for the Company’s service 
continued at a high level during the year 
under revicw with particular emphasis on 
television. The Sales with Service branch of 
the Group made notable progress, and the 
higher volume ot sales of sets reflects 4 grow- 
ing appreciation on the part of the public ol 
the benefits of ownership coupled with «a 
guaranteed and efficient after-sales service 
upon which to rely. It is becoming increus- 
ingly cvident that listeners and viewers value 
highly organised and efficient maintenance 
service, and with larger numbers of wave- 
bands, channels and technical complications, 
this tendency will inevitably continue to 
develop, 

May of last ycar saw the commencement 
of Very High Frequency radio transmissions. 
and we were able to satisfy a strong demand 
for VHF sets, particularly in the coastal 
tegions where interference had for many years 
marred ordinary reception. i 


During the year under review intense efforts 
were put forth to prepare for the introduction 
of Independent Television, and I am sure you 
will all readily appreciate the enormous task 
we had of planning and producing the various 
Converters required for the many thousands 
of television sets which had been in use by 
subscribers for several years. The develop- 
ment of multi-channel tclevision trans- 
missions calls for ever-increasing technical 
knowledge, and I feel it appropriate to assure 
¥ou that your Board is actively engaged in 





the Group. 


KLEN DEMAND FOR LABOUR 


The demand for labour in the Radio 
Industry during the past 12 months has been 
very kcen and u has been a matter of con- 


sidcrable importance to the Company to 
recruit an adequate number of additional 
engineers to deal with the Company’s 


expanding business. In this recruitment we 
have enjoved « tau measure of success which 
has been assisted by our schemes for sick- 
pay and superannuauen together with the 
Bonus Payments which we have been making 
for several years. The item Staff Bonus, 
Pension Scheme and Staff Welfare Fund in 
the Profn and Loss Account shows an 
imcrease Of £17,612 over that for the previous 
year Once again I am sure that sharcholders 
will welcome this indication of the participa- 
tion of the staff in the Group’s prosperity. 
Since the end of the financial year the terms 
of our sick-pay scheme have been extended 
and we now teel that it compares favourably 
with any in our industry 


In the uccounts of a rental company the 
most notable charge 1s that for Depreciation 
which vou will see has now risen to the 
tormidable total of £1.254,685 This reflects 
a continuance of your Directors’ conservative 
policy on depreciauon, including obso- 
lescence, mude necessary by the rapid techni- 
hal and fashion development of the industry 
ind its products The burden of taxation has 
been hghtencd in relanon to previous years, 
two welcome tactors being the reduction in 
the Standard Rate of Income Tax and the 
cessation of Excess Profits Levy. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


The Subsidiary Companies of the Group, 
except Rentevision Limited which has not 
traded, all curned profits during the year 
under review Mains Radio Gramophones 
Limited, the manufacturing subsidiary, raised 
its output io a record level. That Company 
has now outgrown the premises where it has 
operated and during the year alternative 
buildings to house their operations were 
acquired Conversion and reconditioning to 
the buildings have recently been completed 
and they are now in full use for the manu- 
ixcturing of our radio and television sets. 


In the Autumn Budget of last October 
Purchase Tax on Radio and Television Valves 
and Cathode Ray Tubes was raised from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent but notwithstanding 
this it was decided not to make any increase 
in rentals payable by existing subscribers. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


‘lurning now to the matter of appropria- 
tions your Directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 30 per cent. — This 
dividend will be payable on the capital as 
mmereased by the issue in July last of 300,000 


f ’ 
48) 


Ordinary Shares of Ss. each. The Directors 
also propose to transfer £400,000 to General 
Reserve. Having regard to the capital 
requirements of the Group with its great 
development opportunities and the existing 
controls on the raising of capital your Direc- 
iors consider it essential this year further to 
strengthen the Reserve position. 


Since August 3]st last the Company has 
further expanded the volume of business 
transacted and is achieving results fully com- 
parable with those of the corresponding 
period of the previous financial year. 


In this anmiversary year I feel that I must 
pay special tribute to the staff of the Group 
tor the support, energy and loyalty they have 
given to me and my colleagues. I therefore 
have much pleasure in recording to them the 
thanks of the Board and I am sure those of 
the shareholders. I was fortunate in the early 
days of the business in recruiting a small 
but energetic and enthusiastic team of staff 
and it is pleasing to be able to tell you that 
several of these men now occupy important 
executive positions in the Group. I would 
also put on record the appreciation of the 
Board for the sound and helpful advice 
received from the Company’s independent 
advisers in the commercial, financial, legal 
and accountancy fields. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring director, Mr R. M. Blair, was 
serelected, 





BOW MAKER LIMITED 


SIR ARTHUR MORSE ON H.P, 
RESTRICTIONS 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Bowmaker Limited was held on February 
10th ut Bournemouth, Sir Arthur Morse, 
CBE, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following 1s an extract from his circue 
lated statement: 


It gives me pleasure to be able to report 
not Onlv au turther expansion in your Com- 
pany’s business but once again increased 
prohts The Group profit after tax, other 
than that imposed on distributions, has risen 
by £75,463 to £279.948. Your Board recom- 
me id a final dividend of 15 per cent, less 
income tax, making 22! per cent for the year. 


Ai the me of writing my report last year 
the Goveinment had announced new restric- 
fions on hite purchase in general. The 
CGovernmant took further restrictive measures 
in July. in an effort to alleviate inflation. 


We are all agreed that inflation is an ine 
«cious danger, but I am convinced that, at 
least so far as hire purchase companies are 
concerned, the steps so far taken do not have 
the desired result because other sources of 
money available to hire purchase companies 
have remained open. 


Hire purchase companies, as a whole, 
render a service to the community and it is 
my firm opinion that the time has now come 
for the Government to deal realistically with 
the question of consumer credit. This form 
of credit has come to stay and will expand 
and the soaner the Government appreciate 
this factusand if they think it necessary in the 
natianal intecest. take steps to control i 
along proper lines, the better it will be fog 
all concerned. 


The report was adopted 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW PEAKS IN VOLUME AND PROFITS 
MR R. J. BERRIDGE’S STATEMENT 


* The forry-seventh annual gencral meeting 
of F. W. Woolworth and Company, Limited, 
will be held on March 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Mr R. ] 
Betridgc, for the yeat 1955: — 


It. is with pleasure that 1 present to vou 
the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
for 1955—the fotty-seventh trading year of 
your Company--and hope that you will find 
satisfaction in the results portrayed. 1955 
¢in be recorded as a war of steady pro- 
gressive trading; reasonably uniform from 
month to month, with good business in 
Décember. As a result new peaks were 
achieved by the Company both as to volume 
of- trading and profits. 

Expenses continued to rise generally, 
notably in salaries and wages, which could 
only be absorbed by increased sales, Even 


the addition to the Natio: -} Insurance con-, 


tribuuion of ls. per week—payable by em- 
ployer and employee alike—as imposed at the 
Segihning of June last year—will mean no 
tess than £120,000 extra cost to the Company 
in a full year. 


Vee 
£2, 
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The new Rating Valuation lists give clear 
evidence of the substantial yieaitr contribu- 
on to iecal rates that shopkeepers will te 
call2d upon to pay from April lst this year 
Assessments of your Company's Stores have 
been raised in som* cases 10 as much as five 
umes Current figures, and though they will 


be offset in some measure by reductions in, 


the amount payable in the 4, the prospect, 
as near as can be estimated, is that the 
Company's rates bill will rise by £600,000 in 
the first full year, with further increases 
in succeeding years. 


NEW STORES 


During the year 47 new stores were 
opened to brine the total to 912 stores in 
Operation at December 31st Also, a number 
of éxisting branches were enlarged and/or: 
modernised 


The expermment in Self-Service was ex- 
tended by the year-end to 17 stores. Most 
of these shops were onen for a few months 
only, so that it is eariy to draw conclusions 
In some districts there seems to be hesitation 
tO accept this form of shepp:ng, but as with 
ether innovations in the past there is reason 
we bebeve that initial reserve will pass. 


Many existing stores need to be enlarged 
and brought up to date to give adequate 
display space fot the wider range of mer- 
chandise available and to provide the bes: 
pessible shopping conditions for the public 
This must, however, be a long-termh process 
The. Board of your Company has planned to 
€afry Out ‘this programme inthe shortest 
possible time commensurate with the avail- 
ability of men and materials. 

At the moment cight new stores are 
scheduled to-open by the end of February, 
including Kingsbury, North London, which 
dé the last of the Binzed stores to be rebuilt. 


\ SUBSIDIARIES 


For the first time the Accounts of your 
, Gempany are in consolidated form, in view 


of the Jamaican Subsidiary Company com- 
mencing to make its contribunon to pro‘irs 
For the past year’s trading to June 30, 1955 
—after deducting prelmingry and organisa- 
tion expenses—the profit was £2,525 [rt will 
be borne in mind that this first: venture 
occasioned unusually high overheads initially; 
for example experienced staff from this 
Country who were needed for training 


gutpents The level of trading continues to 


¢ satisfactory and profits for the full year 
to June 30th, 1956, are expected to represent 
an adequate return on the capital invested 


Th= Company’s fitst store in Trinidad 
opened on November 10, 1955, and again 
trading has been encouraging to date. 


The opening of two further stores—one in 
Jamaica and one in Trinidad—is in prospect 
Also a store in Barbados is in course of con- 
strucuon, which is expected 1o open late: 
this year 

SUPPLIERS 


The range of merchandise displayed in the 
Company's stores during ihe past year can 
again be said 10 constitute a new high 
standard in quality. variety and value. This 
has only been achieved by Suppliers pro- 
ducing the woods after close collaboration 
with our Buyers—often over a period of 
‘aany momh.. ‘To Suppliers who have done 
business with us for manv years, or fot a 
short time only, We express our appreciation 
tor their enterprise and loyal support and 
look forward to « continuance of our 
association. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEET 


Net Profit before Tax for 1955 was 
¢ 22,823,066 compared with £20,476,521 for 
1984, an increase of £:2,046,545. 


Interest on Investments, Tax Reserve Cer- 
tificates, 3 Months’ ‘Treasury Bills, Bank 
Deposits collectively rose to £559,849 com- 
pared with £424971 for 1954. This in- 
creased return fceflects the effect of the 
higher Bank Rate on interest rates, other 
iban on fixed interest investments. 


Profits Tax of £1,925,000 compares with 
£1.647,000 for 1954. The increase of 
£278,000 is partly due to the rate of this tax 
on Disiributed Profits being raised by the 
Autumn Budget from 22) per cent to 27} 
per cent with effect from November 1, 1955 
only, up to the level of the 1954 distribution. 


The Final Dividend proposed of 1s. 10d, 
per unit of Ordinary Stock is unchanged from 
last year. . 

Stocks of Merchandise, etc., increased from 
£12,678,967 to £13,977,849 at the end of 
last year, but the additional goods are in 
keeping with the needs of the new shops and 
higher turnover elsewhere. 


Revenue Reserves now total £10,541,920 
and are £3,351,261 higher than a year ago, so 
that the process of building uo for future 
requirements takes a big step forward. 


At present the econorric outlook is not a» 
cleat as it was a year ago and until the 
promused Governmental measures are kaown, 
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come wtcertanty will remain. At this stage 
then at is Only possible to give an assurance: 
year, thaach nor without its domestic 
ptecle:ms already outlined, your Company's 
conrbut.oa to the Leonemy in its retail 
sphere will be to continue its policy of 
meriting in sull yrcater measure me con. 
fidence of the shopping public through the 
merchandise values om the stores’ counters. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESFATES LIMITED 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on February 
24th at Kensal House, 953-579 Harrow 
Road, Lendon, W.10. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Sit Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended Octobs: 31, 
1955: 


We have had a busy and successful year, 
resulting in net consolidated profits tor the 
year to October 31st last of £113.061, before 
chatging taxation, as compared with (59,80. 
in the previous year. The profit this yeur 
includes £35,814 the surplus after bring:ny 
in Our claims under Part I of the Town anu 
Country Planning Act 1954 and deducting 
therefrom the amount of the relevant Sus 
pense Account, Taxation this year takes 
£63,943 leaving the net consolidated profi 
after taxation at £49,118, which added to the 
amount brought forward makes £180,128 
available We recommend a dividend of 15 
per cent taking £30,187 as against 12! per 
cent last year, which after taxation will leave 
us £149,941 to carry forward. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
our assets at £1,278,964 were about £20,000 
less than in the previous year It is note- 
worthy that our bank overdraft was down by 
over £200,000. 


The sale of land ready for immediate 
building consequent on the construction of 
roads and necessary services has again made 
an important contribution to the years 
profits. Sales of such land amounted to eve: 
£100,000 during the year. 

After referring to progress made in the 
realisation of the Chenies Estate in Buck- 
inghamshire and the completion of the resale 
of the Deepdene Estate, Dorking, on satis- 
factory terms and to the affairs of the sub- 
sidiary Companies including the farming 
subsidiary which had a better vear and mads 
a substantial contribution to the year’s profits 
the statement concludes: 


As to the current year, it is as always 
difficult to forecast, but we have good build- 
ing land to sell and profits from this source 
should again be substantial. In all our 
various enterprises we are active and have 
vood business in hand. You will also no 
doubt have observed that we have undisti- 
buted profits in the balance carried forward 
sufficient, before taking account of additional 
distributed profits tax, to cover this year's 
dividend nearly five times. This balance we 
shall not hesitate to draw upon if need be 
to Miintain a reasonable rate of dividend for 
1 year or two at least. I feel, therefore, 
shareholders can have some confidence, a» 
we have, that in the absence of any majo: 
setback in trade generolly, not only will our 
business continue to progress, but we should 
have at our disposal, mkisg one year with 
another, profits sufficient ro mainmin a nite 
of dividend commensurate with the presen: 
value of the assets employed in the und 
taking. 
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WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN MILLS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills, 
L’imited, was held on February 9th in Brad- 
ford. In the absence of the Chairman, Sir 
ohn Keeling, the Deputy Chairman, Mr 
{s' C. Jennings, DSO, presided. 


The following is an extract from the.Chair- 
man’s circulated Statement: 


1 am pleased to tell you that during the 
past year all our thirteen operating subsidiary 
companies were fully employed, but, as I 
foreshadowed a year ago, profit margins 
tended to contraci to the accompaniment of 
a@ gradual tall in the price of merino wool, 
and which became accentuated during the 
Jast two months of our year when the fall 
also began to affect crossbred wool. Between 
August 31, 1954, and August 31, 1955, the 
fall was of the order of 20 per cent in merino 
wool and 9 per cent in crossbred wool, 


|} The trading profit of the Group for the 
yeat, £1.007,923 before taxation, compared 


with 41,381,340 for the ptevious year. As 
this reduction in profic is fully accounted for 
by the trading condiuens mentioned and the 
loss necessatily invelved in the quite con- 
siderable fall in wool prices, I hope you will 
agree that the result is satisfactory. 


A few years ago, when wool prices, in 
common with the price of other raw materials, 
rose to 3 high level and one which your 
Directors considered unsound, there was 
created out of taxed profits a Reserve against 
the cflect of a possible future fall in the 
value of Stozks and for Contingencies. In 
View of the fall during the past year, £110,000 
has now been brought back from this Reserve 
ind credited to the year’s result as additional 
to the trading profit shown in the Accounts. 
The balance of the Reserve, £290,000, is 
being retained to offset any further fall in 
price which may occur in the future, 


After making provision for taxation, the 
Net Available Surplus of the Group for the 
vear becomes £573,915. The cerresponding 
hgure in the 1954 Accounts was £652,078. 


433 

j 

An interim dividend of 7 per cent has been 
paid, and yout Board now reeommend the 


Payment of a final dividend for the year of 
IU per cent. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet once more 
shows «4 strony and improved pos:uon. 
Capital and Reserves at £%,168,152 exceed 
the corresponding figure a year ago by 
$238.70). It will be obscerved that only 
£91,348 of this increase in oui resources has 
found its way into Fixed Assets; the res 
imainder has improved our liquid pasition, 
tac strength of which can readily be seen by 
cemparinz the Current Assets at £6,091,710 
wit the Current Liabilities at £2,084,345. 


r Since the commencement of our current 
finameial year the volume of sales by the 
Group has been satisfactory, and we hav? 
been able to maintain full activity. It is toe 
early to forecast the result for 1956, but, given 
3 continuance of what we have sesn so far and 
fcasonably stable wool prices, 1 do not think 
you should be disappointed. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





‘THE LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Law Debenture Corporation Limited 
will be held on March 2 at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir A. George Allen, 
KCVO, DSO, MC, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
oer 31, 1955: 


Yous Corporation has again enjoyed a 
successful year as exemplified bv an increase 
of £20,777 in our gress income, namely, 
from £181,948 in 1954 to £202,725 in 1955. 


GENERAL PROSPERITY OF INDUSTRY 


This result is accounted for, partly by an 
increase in investment income, from 
£116,945 in 1954 to £137,995 in 1955, which 
soflects the general prosperity of industry in 
the United Kingdom during the year, and 
partly by the fact that it includes for the first 
time the full benefit of the proceeds of the 
issue of £150,000 4 per cent Second 

tures. 


There has been a satisfactory increase of 
4,573 in our earnings as Trustees for 
ebenture issues and the like and as Regis- 
trars for a number of Companies, that is to 
Ses from £36,194 in 1954 to £40,767 ia 


There is a reduction of £4,984 in the item 
Profits (less Losses) on Realisation of Securi- 
ties. This item necessarily fluctuates from 
year to year. 


The balance of net profit carried down 
shows an increase of £7,968, from £71,968 to 
£79,936. Of this sum, the Board has again 
transferred £20,000 to General Reserve, 
which now stands at the satisfactory figure 
af £315,000. After payment of the Prefer- 


ence dividend, we recommend a final divi- 
dend of 11 per cent on the Ordinary Stock, 
making 18 per cent for the year. The 
amcunt of the undistributed profits to be 
carried forward is increased from £20,421 
19 £22,570. 


, 


' INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 


Our income from Investments, Fees, etc., 
without taking into account Profits on 
the Realisation of Securities and after making 
provision for taxation applicable thereto and 
deducting expenses, would have been sufh- 
cient to pay the Preference and Ordinary 
dividends for the year, requiring £57,787 
net, with the satisfactory margin of over 
£10,000. 


Stockholders will note that our invest- 
ments number 413 and that during the year 
we ihuve increased our percentage of 
Ordinary Stocks and Shares from 66 per 
cent in 1954 to 76 per cent in 1955 on market 
value. 


There is a slight reduction in the total 
of our Investments at Cost, namely, from 
£1,683,153 to £1,667,859, but this diflerence 
is more than compensated by the increase in 
the item, Balance at Bankers and Cash in 
Hand. 


The market value of our investments on 
December 30. 1955, was £2,474,170, as 
against 42,435,603 last year. There was 
thus in :npreciation of £806,311 (equivalent 
to 484 ner cent) on the Balance Sheet figure. 


We have recently strengthened our tech- 
nical staff, and are fully and efficiently 
eguipped to undertake further work in the 
feMowing fields: Trustees for Debenture 
issues ard the like, Registrars of Comnanies, 
Managers of Pension Funds and General 
Advisers on Invwesument and Financial 
miatters. 


Finally, 1 am sure that you would wish me, 
on vour behalf. to thank all members of the 
Staff for their loyal co-operation and nard 
work during another husy year. 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR 
CYCLES LIMITED 


rhe twenty-seventh annual gencral meeting 
of Associated Motor Cycles Limited was held 
en February 7th in London, Mr D. S& 
Heather, BSc, MIMechE (Managing Direes 
tor), presiding in the absence through indis- 
position of the Chairman, Mr S. R. Hogg, 
DSO, MC, FCA. 

The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s circulated statement: ‘ 

I am once again able to report a satis- 
factory year’s trading. The turnover for the 
12 months to August 31st last was a record 
in the history of the Company. 


The Combined Trading Profits of the 
Group amounted to {607.968 compared with 
£655,553 for the previous year. Taxation 
absorbs £189,150 compared with £279,535 
last year and the profit of the Group, after 
taxation is £295,586 compared with £261,926 
for the previous year 

Your Company has continued during the 
year to make a significant contribuuon te the 
Export Drive 

Our sales in the Home Market were again 
at a high level as a result of the leadership 
in design and the outstanding reputation fog 
quality which is enjoyed by all our makes, * 


FAVOURABLE CURRENT REPORT 


, Addressing the meeting, Mr D. S. Heather 
said: Dealing first with the position up to 
the present date, 1 am pleased to be able tc 
give vou a favourable report. During the 
first five months of the Financial Year, sale 
showed a numerical increase on the same 
period of the previcus year, while the Group 
turnover also showed a satisfactory increase. 


Profit margins continue to decrease slowly 
as all our costs rise steadily under the present 
inflationary conditions, and of course this 
year the extension to cur Factory and Plant 
will give us but a small addition to our turn- 
vver. Taking all matters into account, how- 
ever, 1 do not doubt that at this time next 
vear, Mr Hogg will be able to give you a 
report which will show that your Company 
has continued to prosper. 


‘The report was’ adopted and a final 
dividend ef 10 per cent, making @ wal af 


4S. per cent was approved. 
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BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE 


NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENTS 


Ordinary Stock, payable with dre final 
dividend.” 
Sir F Ceci} Ellerton (Deputy Chairman) 
seconded the Motion, which was carried 
The reuring Directors were re-elected 
The Right Honourable The Ear! of Wool: 


The forty-riinth annual general meeting ton, PC, CH, was elected a Director of the 
of The British Tabulating Machine Com- Company. 


pany, Limited, was held on February 10th, 
in London, Sir Cecil M. Weir, KCMG 
KBE, MC (the Chairman), presiding. 


The remaining ordinary business was wans- 


? acted and a Vote of Thanks to the Staff and 
a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for pre- 


The following 1s an extract from his Circu- siding at the Mecting were unanimously 


fluted statement : 


The year’s trading has been noteworthy 
trom two important aspects ; not only is our 
erder book fuller at the end of the financial 
year than at any previous date, but it is 
noteworthy that it contains more orders for 
our standard electro-mechanical equipment 
than in any previous year. The demand for 
units in our range of electrenic equipment 
now in production and about to come into 
production, including Multipliers, Calcula- 
tors and Computors, also increases steadily. 

Much the larger proportion of the equip- 
ment we manufacture, distribute, instal and 
service is rented to users. The system of 
renting equipment in an expanding market 
necessitates the provision of more capital and 
financial resources of one kind and another 
as the business develops This is a require- 
ment with which your Board 1s ai present 
dealing This need for loans and capital for 
expansion ts, in fact, the best indication of 
poth the progress and the strength of your 
Company 


The progress of our subsidiary companies 
and our branches overseas ts an element in 
our business to which we attach much 
tm portance 


The report was adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1956 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 9th at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Suet, 
London, E.C.3 


Mr A. W.) Tuke (ths Chairman) presided 

Mr H. Tickle (the Secretary) read the 
formai Notice convening the Meeting and the 
Report of the Auditors 


The Chairman moved: 


“ That the Report of the Directors of the 
Company now produced, together with 
the Accounts annexed as at December 31, 
1955, duly audited, be received, ap- 
proved and adopted, and that there be 
declarec, payable on the 20th instant, 
to the Stockholders (but excluding the 
holders of the £50,000 Staff Stock issued 
on January 5, 1956) registered in the 
books of the Company on January 16, 
1956— 


a final dividend of 5 per cent, making 
10 per cemt for the year, on the Ordinary 
Stock, and a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making 20 per cent for the year, 
on the Staff Stock (excluding the £50,000 
Staff Stock issued on January 5, 1956), 
less Income Tax at the standard rate in 
each case, 


{a 


Ne 


and 


(b) a special dividend of 2 per cent, less 
« Income Tax at the standard rate, on the 


» 


accorded. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR IN SPITE OF 
DIFFICULTIES 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND COMPARED 


LORD PAKENHAM ON NEED FOR 
FINANCIAL RE-ASSESSMENT 


The one hundred and twenty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Proprietors was held 
at’'13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, on 
February 9th. The Lord Pakenham, PC, 
Chairman of the Bank, presided He referred 
to the changes in the Directorate dumng 1955 
by the death of Mr J. Dulanty, the retire- 
ments of Mr E. H. Walpole, Sir George 
Murphy, and Mr M j. Cooke, and the 
appointmenw of Sir Basi! Goulding, Mr A G 
Quirke, Mr J. Leydon and Sir David Kelly 
Lord Pakenham also referred «© Mrs T 
Geoghegan, a retiring Director who was not 
secking re-election. 


ACCOUNTS AND PROFII 


Alluding c the Reponm, Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account, the Chairman men 
tioned ouistanding influences which had 
governed the changes in the balance sheer 
figures, especially those of Deposits and 
Advances, and he explained the altered pre 
sentation of the Investments uems Lord 
Pakenham added that the year had been 
successful in terms of net profit, which had 
increased from £350,298 to £364,970, bur 
there were othe: factors, especially the heavy 
fall in the value of Government securities, 
which had rendered n prudent noi co raise 
the dividend beyond 11 per cemt for the year. 


FINANCIAL BACKGROUND IN 
AND IRELAND 


ENGLAND 


The National Bank, being the only bank 
operating extensively in England and Wales 
and throughout Ireland, was uniquely placed 
for comparing trends in those countries. 
Lord Pakenham said that in each case there 
was a widespread sense of relative prosperity, 
msing prices, a trade balance seriously 
deteriorating, a general agreement that infla- 
tion existed, and an almost equally general 
agreement that too much was being spent. 


In England and Ireland there was the same 
tendency for banking resources to sag over 
the year. Also there was the rapid increase 
of Advances during the first half of the year, 
but from the end of June the figures diverged 
appreciably. In England, under the influence 
of the “ credit squeeze,” the upward trend in 
Advances turned into a steady decline. In 
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Ireland, where there was no “ squeeze” thc 
increase in Advances continued, though there 
was some check at the end of the year 


Concerning the outlook for 1956, Lord 
Pakenham said that in each country one could 
detect the same strange compound of dan- 
gerous complacency on the one harsd, and of 
healthy concern on the other to correct the 
errors and extravagances of the past and to 
build constructively for the future. It was 
easy to convict the public of financial ignor- 
ance arid bewilderment. It was less casy 
point to any quarter where a full and com- 

lete doctrine of financial wisdom could be 
ound, but bankers admittedly carried a 
responsibility for offering advice and for con- 
forming their operations with a good grace 
to official policy. 

Some prime financial decisions were 
dependent on decisicns about priorities, in- 
cluding social services, national defence and 
public service generally. These must be 
settled by citizens in their political capacity, 
with bankers entitled to a voice but to no 
more than an ordinary hearing. 


Equally most important judgments might 
be arrived at without — ars implica- 
tions being adequately appreciated or in 
execution they might be invalidated by tech- 
nical incompetence. 


RE-ASSESSMENT OF FINANCIAL IDEAS 
AND POLICY 


Lord Pakenham warmly supported the sug- 
gestion which had received powerful backing 
that the time had come for a re-examination 
of financial ideas and policy. He did not 
suggest that all the work done by the Mac- 
millan Committee in England and the Bank- 
ing Commission in Ireland would need to be 
done again. On this occasion he was sure 
that the task could be accomplished much: 
more quickly. It was assumed that the fresh 
assessment would cover, inter alia, the work- 
ing relationship between governmem and 
banks, a subject on which recent history 
suggested that we stili had.a good deal co 
teach ourselves) Meanwhile, we waited on 
the elected governments, who themselves 
must act in the light of imperfect knowledge. 
Whatever the technique adopted or rejected ; 
exhortations, directives, controls, budgetary 
vr monetary devices, some citizens and some 
groups would gain and others lose in rela- 
tion to one another, as a result of govern- 
mental decisions in favour of intervention 
or against it. Much, indeed, would 
on the quality of the national response. ra 
Pakenham added that the onus on the. 
Government, always clear, was never more 
obvious than now for the adoption of a 
unifying policy ; drawn up in the light of 
the best financial guidance, but gaining its 
ulumate strength from the genuineness of its 
attempt to serve the interests of the nation 
as a whok and o find in social justice the- 
inspiration of a moral conception. 


STAFF 


Finally Lord Pakenham expressed the 
thanks of the Board to all the smff in 
England, Wales and Ireland. 


The report and accounts were — 
The directors rétiring by rotation, Mr W. A. 
Acton and Mr A: J. Jenkins, were duly re- 
elected, as also were Sir Basil Goulding, Mr 
‘A. G. Quirke, Mr J. Levdon and Sir D. 
Kelly. Senator E. A. McGuire was appointed,, 
@ director in plece of Mr T. Geoghegan, 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


SIR JOHN JAMES ON PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Lancashire Steel Corporation 
Limited was held on February 9th at War 
rungton. 

Sir JohnJames, Charman and Man.sg:ne 
Director, who presided, sald 


Once again ut is my privilege to present 
to you the Directors’ Report and Account: 
for the year just ended, and in moving theu 
adoption to take the opportunity of giving 
you my review of the results for that yesr 
and the present position and tuture 
prospects of the Company 

The Directors’ Report and Accounts are 
in your possession and, with your permis 
sion, I shall take them as read 


The total income of the Group tor the 92 
weeks ended October 1, 1955, amounted tw 
{2,942,366 after charging Deprenation ot 
£525,000 and £350,000 for Replacement of 
Fixed Assets. The latter 1s a reserve which 
the Directors have thought it prudent to con 
tinue to make and even to uicrease a> cOM- 
pared with last year in view of the increasing 
cost of Capital Expenditure 


This income compares with an income tor 
the previous year of £ 1,895,150, an increase 
of £1,047,216, or just over SS per cent It 
is in fact a record in the history of the Com- 
pany and must, I am sure, be gratifying to 
us all I have every hope that if present 
trade condstions cantinue, the extensions to 
the Works which are now taking place, and 
to which [ shall refer later, should ensure 
that the results before you will, in the future, 
not be regarded as excepuonal 

After providing for Taxauon of 
£1,445,000, or nearly half of the total incomes, 
the net income of the Group amounted to 
41,497,366, a sum which, after making an 
allocatoin to General Reserve of £2 million 
and providing for the Dividend on the 5, 
per cent Redeemable Cumulative Preference 
Shares, is still sufficient to enable the Direc- 
lors 10 recommend an increase of 2 per cent 
uw the Dividend to the Ordinary share 
holders, making 11 per cent for the year, as 
compared with 9 per cent paid for the pre- 
ceding year It will be my pleasant duty 
later in this Meeting 1o recommend for your 
approval the adoption of the Final Dividend 
of $ per cefit, giving effect to this recom- 
mendauon 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


_Turming to the Consohdated Balance 
Sheet of the Cerporation and its Subsidiary 
Companies, I should like to draw your atten- 

n to the financial strength of the Group. 
Current Assets amounting to £11,882,185 
conpared with Current Liabilines and Pro- 
Vscons of £4,397,765, a surplus of 
4,484,420. This represents an increase of 
£216,592 compared with the surplus at 
O.tober 2, 1954, and although uh¢ increase 
My not seem large, it is, I think, very nete- 
worthy that we have been able to strengthen 
the Company's financial position despite the 
fact that during the year Capital Expendi- 
fare amounted to £2,401,175. 


anes we read in the Press, as we do 30 
Oltcn these days, of the “credit squeeze,” 


Mid of the high raves of anverest now required 


for industrial Shares and even Debentures, 
it is a source of great relief to me and to the 
Directors, and I am sure will be to you as 
Shareholders, to realise that the financial 
strength of the Group is such that, assuming 
a Continuance of present trading conditians, 
we have every hope of completing the 1952- 
57 Development Scheme which we now have 
in hand without the necessity of raising fresh 
Capital 

These results, however, have not been 
achieved without considerable anxiety owing 
to the disruption of traffic arising from the 
dispute between the ‘dockers in our area and 
the railway stoppage. Akhough no foss of 
production occurred in either case, the export 
side of our business was subject to uncer- 
unty and trregularity in our deliveries. This 
shakes the confidence of the Overseas buyer 
who looks to us for his regular requirements, 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The shortage of steel supplies continued 
Nroustheut the year and with a tull Order 
Sook in all Deparuments we made every 
vade:vour to distribute our products as fairly 
iid 43 reasonably as possible. In this we 
hive heen helped by having record outputs 
tar vur well-krown main preducts, 1e., steel 
rods, wire and wire goods, together with a 
wide singe of hghr rolled products. 

Although our output of steel rods rose 
sharply compared with the previous year we 
cou'd nat keep pace with the demand from 
wus ustn 6Companies, Rylands Brothers, 
Whitecress and Penfold Fencing as well as 
ine .Mportant wire-drawing Compames who 
cake from us 4 large portion of their require- 
mots, but I feel sure the latter fully appre- 
-iate the help we were able to afford them 
as a result of our increased rod output and 
our endeavour to distribute it fairly. 


This concentration on rod production pre- 
vented our light section rolling mills from 
working to capacity, a situation which how- 
ever we hope to correct as the extra output 
from our development programme comes into 
production. This programme is, I regret to 
say, somewhat behind our scheduled time 
duc 1) ‘ome extent to the priority given to 
sieel produciuien and also as a result of sore 
of our Centractors having endless trouble 
with their employees who were continually 
ceasing work without nouce ¢o strengthea 
their demands 


The sharp contrast between ther 
behaviour and that of eur own employees, 
who through the year gave of they best, 


makes us fully realise how production minded 
we iron and steel people are, and I am proud 
to be able to say that our experience with 
all the new plant and machinery we have 
installed shows that our employees, from the 
highest ranks to the lowest, are only too 
willing to use it to the fullest extent to the 
benefit of all concerned. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The. first section of our development pro- 
gramme is now almost complete and during 
the year will be brought into production— 
I hope not later than June. This should in- 
«scase our ingot Unsoughpur from 500000 


tons to some 600,000 tons per annum, even 
after ceasing to buy outside supplies amoumt- 
ing to 40,000 tons per annum 


We hope to complete the remaining part 
of our development programme by the end 
of 1957. This will bring our total ingot 
output to 700,000 tons per annum and should 
help to stem the necessity for buying from 
abroad steel which should be made in this 
country. 


Since our year-end we have completed 
that portion of our electricity distribution 
which enables our Power Station to run in 
parallel with the North Western Electricity 
Board. We both believe this will be to our 
mutual advantage. 


Even more recently we have completed 
our new Cogging AMiill Drive. This is now 
in use, much to our relief, as the old Drive 
(now to be used as a standby) had been in 
continuous use for over 25 years and had 
lately been worked to the limit of its 
capacity 


Che new Drive has SO per cent increased 
power capacity and 1s fitted with the latest 
control gear designed to give the increased 
throughput required to meet our expanding 
ingot supply As the Cogging Mill is the 
Pulse governing our future steel production, 
the installation of this new Drive is a mile- 
stone of the highest importance. 


NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


Betore finally passing from our own affairs 
| must draw your attention to the very real 
yiecessily im am industry such as ours of con- 
tinuously retaining in the business large 
financial resources in order to take full 
advantage of the teachings of sqence, 
techmology and research which are always 
bringing to our attention improved produc- 
tion methods and products with their con- 
sequent benefits co this country and the 
world. 


In this connection. 


4a) We have abandoned the use of coal in 
tavour of oil, tar and coke oven. gas in the 
smelung of sta-l Tar and coke over gas 
are, of course, the products of our own coke 
ovens. 


(b) We are changing from steam lece- 
motives to Diesel electric traction. 


(c) We have harnessed our specially 
cleaned blast furnace gas to raise steam 
from high pressure boulers, after which the 
sicam is used twice, firse at high pressure 
and afterwards at low pressure, with satis~ 
factory economy. 


{d) We are anticipating with interest 
further uses for surplus blast furnace gas, 
as this 18 an ideal fuel for gas rurbines, and 
are alsO examining the use of oxygen as eh 
adiitional element for use in the production. 
and refining of iron and steel 


(¢) In wire producuon we are making 
great strides in drawing high carbon wire 
and im its heat treatment for use in our wire 
rope and high strain wire products, and are 
also increasing our production of galvanised 
wite by the most modem methods to megs 
the growing demand — acorn 
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Thus we must always have financial re- (b) make ourselves less and less dependent 
sources available to enable us to go forward upon imported scrap, 
and not stand still. In ensuring this require- (-) make the salvage of scrap in this Country 


ment your Directors feel they are acting in : ; 
more attractive than it 1s et present 
the best interests of all who have a stake in : 


the Company, whether as employee or share- 


holder. 


BRITISH STEEL INDUSTRY 


Turning now to the Steel Industry in this 
Country, I firmly believe that we should, as 


an Industry: 


{a) import only what we have not got and 


cannot economically make, 


(d) be associated with the development of 
suitable iron ore deposits wherever they 
arise within economic reach of this 


Country, 


(e) encourage Shipowners to build suitable 
ore carriers to meet the requirements of 


our expanding steel demand. 


(f) improve our ability to unload the ships 
expeditiously, knowing as we do it is the 
ship travelling and not in Port that earns 
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the money and reduces the freight charge 

on this important raw material without 

which our expanding programme cannot 
be accomplished. 

In conclusion I hope that I have said 
enough to interest you in our affairs, which 
I am sure can be regarded as satisfactory, 
and in the ‘steps we are taking to keép our 
es attractive insquality, volume and 
value. 


Finally, on behalf of my Co-Directors and 
myself, 1 wish to record our sincere thanks 
to all our employees of all ranks for their 
help, loyalty and behaviour during a very 
trving but prosperous year. 


CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


UNDERLYING CAUSES OF BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW ON NEED FOR 


The one hundred and cighteenth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydes- 
dale and North of Scotland Bank Limited 
was held on February 8th in the Head Office, 
St. Vincent Place, Glasgow 


Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronct, CB, 
LL.D, Chairman of the Bank, vresided. and 
in the course of his speech said 


From the Profit and Loss Account yeu 
will see that our Net Profit for the your 1 
£487,956 is £11,822 higher than in 1974 
This increase derives entirely from the 
benefit of the reduction in Income Tax, 
which has helped to counterbalance our 
heavily increased operating costs 


We have again allocated £32,500 to the 
Staff Widows’ Fund in our endeavour to put 
this Fund on a sound basis without in- 
creasing the contributions from the Staff. 
Similarly, the sum of £100,000 has been 
allocated to the Staff Pension Fund. I think 
I should mention that this is in addition to 
a substantial transfer to the Pension Fund 
before declaring our Net Profit. Reserve for 
Contingencies again receives £100,000 and, 
with the Dividend maintained at the same 
rate as in the previous year, we carry forward 
£204,044 into 1956. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


After a detailed review of the activities of 
Scottish Industry, the Chairman continued: 
It may be regarded as surprising. that in the 
context of general industrial activity the 
threat of difficulty in our overseas trading 
affairs should occur. Production at home 
again increased during the year, employment 
was high, and public purchasing power good; 
and yet the gold and dollar Reserves of the 
Sterling Area—of which the United King- 
dom is the principal trading partner, and 
for which she acts as banker—declined by no 
less than $642 million, a clear indication of 
exports being out of balance 


The underlying causes of this situation are 
precisely those which brought abou: the 
economic crises of the earlier postwar years, 
and they may be summed up in the one 
word “ inflation.” So far, Britain has escaped 
the worst consequences of inflation, which is 


Bot confined to this country alone ; and to Restrictive practices are to be found on both 


DETERMINED ACTION 


those who are able to secure advantage from 
it by way of easy profits or constantly rising 
wages it may, in fact, seem a desirable con- 
dition. This is a dangerous illusion. 


Because of the high level of activity at 
home, imports are required on a heavy scale. 
But iraports must be paid for and it is here 
that ovr failure lies. The longer this situa- 
tion persists, the more difficult becomes the 
remedy, for it is accompanied by a constantly 
rising trend of costs and a threat to our 
competitive power overseas. Last year, for 
example, wage increases aggregated some 
£400 million, and already claims amounting 
to fully this sum have been lodged for 
negotiation in the present year. 


No Government could ignore the dangers 
inherent in this situation, and measures are in 
operation designed to bring about correction. 
In January last year and again in February 
Bank Rate was raised, and some restrictions 
were reimposed on hire purchase trading. 
These were slow to take effect. To achieve 
the desired curtailment of internal cansump- 
tion what has become known as the “ credit 
saueeze " was instituted in July when the 
banks were asked to effect in the next few 
months a “ positive and significant” reduc- 
tion in the total of their advances. 


The likely persistence of the “credit 
squeeze ” is, of course, a question in which 
we must all be keenly interested, and the 
onus is therefore laid upon all sections of 
the community to contribute to the utmost 
extent possible to a successful outcome ; for 
it must be recognised that the remedial 
benefits of credit restriction can be fully 
realised only if adequate supporting measures 
are simultaneously operated throughout the 
whole economy. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


When profits are relatively easy to secure, 
have employers shown in all cases the spirit 
of enterprise which is so essential to national 
prosperity ? When high wages are relatively 
easy to earn, have employees always shown 
a willingness to do a good day’s work ? 


sides of industry. The Monopolies Com- 
mission has quite rightly been set up wo 
report where in their opinion these practices 
in industry are detmmental to the public 
interest. The scope of this Commission, 
‘however, should be widened to include Trade 
Union practice as well as that of the em- 
ployers, for there can be little doubt that 
the Trade Union system as at present 
organised operates in many cases against the 
public interest. In spite of the large sums 
spent by industry on new equipment and 
modernisation, production is below what it 
should be. This is largely due to stoppages, 
disputes and go-slow tactics which are all 
too frequent, some for quite irresponsible 
reasons. While order books are full today, 
long-term prospects may be seriously im- 
paired by these influences from which our 
foreign competitors are relatively free. 


# 


STEPS TO CONTROL EXPENDITURE 


Government expenditure must also be kep! 
under constant review, for without questior 
the heavy scale of taxation which it involve: 
places a severe burden on industry. It is 
encouraging, therefore, to note the steps 
recently taken to control the growth of 
expenditure in the public sector of the 
economy and in the nationalised industries. 
The course to be adopted is clear. It-is that 
no obstacle be placed in the way of the 
maximum production at competitive prices 
of goods and services of which the economy 
is capable. All the desirable aims of policy 
would then be realised. Prosperity would 
be assured—so far as it can be assured in a 
competitive world—balance of payments 
problems would cease to arise, and im the 
resultant condition of currency stability an 
adequate volume of: savings could be gen- 
erated to exploit the scientific and tecvtno- 
logical development of which this present era 
is notably fruitful. A prosperous future lies 
ahead if we as a nation make the effort w 
achieve it. 


The report and accounts were adopud. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The ninety-first annual general meeting of 
Licbig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 
will be held on March $th in London, 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chaitman, Mr Kenneth M. 
Carlisle, which has been circulated with the 
repert and accounts: 

Profits less Losses on Trading, Rents, etc., 
show a $atisfactory increase of £227,000. 
This fiture is more than accounted for by 
increased profits of Oxo Limited, the twrn- 
over of which has increased substantially, 
The profits of Tanganyika Packers, Limited, 
on the other hand: owing to the smaller 
number of cattle handled, showed a sharp 
decline, compared with the excellent results 
\chieved in thé previous year, and the profits 
ot the Belgian Company were also less than 
previously. Our Italian Company continues 
to make good progress. 

An amount of £379,609 1s brought into the 
Accounts of the Parent Company as com- 
pared with £260,984 a year ago. After 
deducting the Preference: dividends and the 
Interrm Ordinary dividend there remains a 
balance of £285,994, which at is proposed w 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Apel auons are invited for the post of LECTURER 
# ASSISTANT LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with 
epecial ccleresace to international relations since 1939) 


This is 4 MEW Post intended to introduce teaching on the 


pula! and administrative aspects of international 
felatiuns at the present day Sclary scales: Lecturer 
cof0-2/ 350 per annum, initial salary according to qualifica- 


tuns and experience ASSistant 


Lecturer £$$0-£650 per 
annuin Membership of F 8 §.U 


and Children's Allowance 


Sheme —Appliations should be sent not later than 
March 16. 1986, to the Rearstrar, the University. Man- 
shester, 13. from whom further particulars and forms of 


epplication may be obtarned 
HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Applications are invited for the following posts 
STATISTICJANS, EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION, 
ndidates should be mot More than 35 sears old and 














should possess a good Honours Deveree in Mathematics. 
or other appropriate muin subject combined 

Statistics Experience in experimental statistics 

tf samphng surveys desirahl Duties include the 


Sesign and analysis of sampling survess and expermments 


ane the Maintenance Of Outline Series Of Statistics of 
bupulauon and natural resources Ihe appointment is 
Pensionable subject to 2 years’ probauon The salary 
is the Scale £816 wo €1.620 ptr annum Uncluding a 
beasionabie allowance), plugs a non-pensionatle cost of 
he.ng allowance which i$ at present 10 per cent of salary 


with &@ maximum of €162 per annum Income tax 18 at 
local rates Free passages are provided on appointment 
end leave for the officer, his wife and children up to 
the cost of three adult passages Liberal bome leave 
® allowed on tull salary 

Apply im writing to thé Dircctor of 
Colomal Office, Great Smith Street. London 
mving briefly age, qualifications and cxpericnce 
fclerence number BCD $9/88/02 


Ricki & COLMAN (OVERSEAS) LIMIITFID 
Guire an Assistant Advertising Munaver aved ahout 
au The job has to do more with 


Recruitment, 
5 Wi), 
Mention 


marketing polics 


afd the part played in it by acrertising than with ihe 
treetion of pubhety schemes or the execution of cam 
Pelnns The man who does this job must be capahic 
of deputising from ume to ume for the Overseas Advert 
Ging Manager while the fatter is abroad and ig due 
eourse may be expected himscif to travcl overseas x 
ehiversity education is desirable though aut essentral 


‘ Applic ations will be treated in confidence Please anpls 
lhe Advertising Manager, Réekiit & Colmaa (Overssass 
imited, Dansom Lane, Hull. G Yorks 

a a ave 


TEADY GROWTH of the United Kingcom 
affiuate of Mead Carney International Cor 
borguon of New York has created staf opcoines 
#. Scmor and intermediate icvels for ine vonwdcrs 
Hon of men with # solid hackeround af consud 
tag management chyineerine expersence 
Appointments for interview will he granted ons 
Ubon privr submission of written apphcauona 
Deigiis both of work experience and persunsd 
lastory Of @ relevant nature mus pe mmluded 
coebfidential appheations should be addresscd to 
Olweli J, Carney, Chairmen, Mead Carny @ 
Company Lid. 42 Hill Siseet. Londen. wi, 


- oe tonne. 


a - --—< 
AKKET RESEARCH desattment of large London 
AGvertising Agency has vacancy for « research 


se With previous agency experience. The positio 
Plone? Offers scope for initiative im @ cheerful ani 
Dre atmosphere Apply, wih 


Pension fund, etc 
Mul particulars of education and experience. to Bog 393. 


allocate as follows: Transfer to General 
Reserve £100,000 ; proposed final Dividend 
of 9 per cemt, tax free, £180,000, leaving 4 
Casty torward increase of £5,994. 


OXO LIMITED 


Oxo Limited has had a very successful 
year. Our principal products, the Oxo Cube 
and “Fray Bentos” Corned Beef, have suc- 
cessfully withstood the fierce competition 
which, with freedom from controls, has 
returned to the food industry. 


The slight decline which had taken place 
in the sales of the Cube has been arrested, 
The graph has resumed an upward trend, 
and I hope that I am not unduly optimistic 
in believing that this increase will continue 
in the current year. The upward trend is 
a happy indication that the housewife appre- 
elates Our Constant emphasis On maintenance 
of quality. 


The reward for continuous insistence on 
quality is again.evidenced by the success of 
Our re-entry into the Corned Beef market. 
The fine reputation of our “ Fray Bentos” 
Corned Beet and other meat specialities has 
been well remembered by the public and the 
grocery trade alike, and has resulted in 
heavy sales, the maintenance of which may, 
however, call for some intensified effort now 
that pipe lines have been filled and free come 
petitive conditions restored. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

The Councid of King's College invite applications for 
the post of Sta Tutor w the Depariment of Extra-Mural 
Studies 

Applecarts should 
Economics and an 
industrial relations 

The commencing salary will be determined at an 
appropriate point on the Lecturers’ scale (£650 x £50—~ 
21,350) im accordance with the qualifications and experience 


have @ good 
interest 1 


honours degree in 
trade union sludics and 


of the successful applicant Family allowance and 
€.SS.U_ benefits 

Further paruculars and forms ef application may be 
attained from the Director of Extra~-Mural Studies, 
rn Cowen House, Barras Bridge. Newcastic-upon- 
yne. t 


G R HANSON. Registrar of King's College 


FERRANTI LIMITED 
HOLLINWOOD, 
LANCS 

A eacancy fas arisen in the PATENTS DEPT 
eiuch will provide the opportunity for & young 
Graduate im Electrical Engineering of Physics to 
pursue 3 carect at a high level of tcchnical 
sntcreat 

The appointment is one which calls for close 
cumtact with the many research and develop- 
nent sections of the Ferrant: organisation and 
wilt have particular reference to Electronics 
[raining will be given in the specialised work 
neolved and the successful candidate will be 
wmuwouraged to quality as a Patent Agent 
This appointment carries an excellent salaty 
and the company operates a Pension Scheme 
Application is by form oDtainable from 7 
Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Lid.. Hoillinwood, 
Lancs Please quo reference P.D 


——— er ee 


LARGE tood tactory m West Middicsex requires @ 
A STATISTICIAN 1 job evaluation and wage struc- 






























od ¢va 

rT; analysis Apr ‘ should possess BSc Econ. o@& 
wimtular sulable backer d he work is interesting and 
here is ¢ opportunity tor acvancement into a respoa- 
wie pustion ’ ibhty has been proved Industrial 
captnencc, elthough desirable, is not essential, providing 
appliant ha ersonality and imtiative —Box 354 





ALES/ADVERTISING MANAGER We at 

Foister, Clay & Ward Ltd. offer senior position 
to a man with sales and management experience 
in the hosiery. knitwear, or simnlar retail trade 
with special emphasis on branded retail sciling 
of ther LOR nylons Confidential enquiries to 
G H Taylor (Man. Dit), P.O. Box No. 12, 
Frog Island, Leicester; or to: KROGH, clo 
Lovell, Whiue & King, Solicitors, ! Serjeants® 
inn. London, E.C 4, who will not pass enquirére’ 
aumes OB tO US Unless asked 


ee ne RI RE 





ANAGER of Far Lastern Merchant Firm 
47, British, University Graduate, excellent 
finguist, 22 years in business, wide eapericace tn 


amity 
vanisa- 
ily. io 


Ww 








ancernational trade and tiname (stance 
to formulate business, administrative and 
tional policies, desires tor family rcason 





live and work in UK, Western burupe North 
America, (ccks post commensurtie wilh tts 
abifities | and experience — carrying substaaiiad 


remuneration.—Replics to Box 352. 


eer : 

RADUATE ECONOMIST. age 29, financiad and 
Gites experience Canada and U K., secks execulire 
post with management prospects. Boz 356. 
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River Plate.—Since the close of the finan- 
cial year, impottant and far-reaching changes 
have taken place in the Argentine. ‘The most 
notable development so far is the reinstating 
of a tree market in exchange,hich Was such 
an essential preliminary to thé‘recasting of 
the country’s economic policy. 

Dividends blocked and awaiting remittance 
from the Argentine in respect of past periods 
amount to a relatively small Agure at today’s 
free exchange rate. Dividends and profits 
earned in periods closing after June 30, 1955, 
are, under the latest exchange regulations, 
fremittable at the free market rate, but it is 
impossible to forecast the extent of future 
remittances, in view of the unsettled and 
inflationary conditions prevailing and the 
necessity, in these conditions, to conserve 
funds for purposes of working capital 


Europe.—Trading conditions gererally 
have remained satisfactory during a year in 


which competition has been increasing ; 
profits on the whole &gve been well 
maintaine 


After a detailed ceview of the Group's 


other world-wide activities, the statement 
concluded: 


. Relations With- our staff.and employees 
throughoup-dhe~ Group continue w b¢ 
excellent. 





XPORT SALES MANAGER or Deputy. Mah aged 
$1 employed overseas by British Manufacturers ang 


who has understancing of 2 large number:af Export 
Markets in which he has achieved suctessiul Sales results, 
now wishes to reside in UR Ambition is to obtsim 


she post of Export Sales Manager for which he fceelg 
uf 


his anow) dee, cnergies an administrative abilbty are 
nist ted Accustomed mansgerial responumites, 
advertysing aod marketing, part larly branded products 
ai grovery, liquor amd confectionery trades.—Box 5 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR THE B.Sc.ECON, DEGREE 














Wolsey Hall (Fst. ts94) nr ies Postal Courses in @ 
wide range f subjects t the ts cxamina ms for 
fond Univ BSc.Feon three l ce is inchided 
Moderate fees stulments Gver 1 } Wolsey Hall 
students Nave secured this vah Jevree Since 1925.-~ 
tospectus from C D P ‘iA. LLD, Director of 
Studies, Dept. P }€4,. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

NEW ZEALAND MARKET 

A sell-cstablished, keen and experienced importing firay 
wt first-class trade crecentral gd of ees in Aucelbndé 
Welinzton and Christchur desires to expand its active 
tics we SCCK CAXCILUSIVE aucn es f r " nulacturers Lan 
we disc » the le tf y pro t in New Zealand? 
References Bank f New ith Waies, Londons Wr 3 
surect tu Mair and Co (lmporfers), Lid., P.O. Bom iat? 
Crristchurc N 2 
™ ORPOKATELD IN{MERCIAL CONSULTANT 

indicate Fellow Associate FBS ¢ or 4BSC} of 
ine British § éty of Comme Limited By CGusranieed, 
“@ proiessmonal organisa mn tor all engaged im cormérces 
Write Secregury. 164 Lord Street, South i? 

Economist trom 1949 All indezsed 


Frye sale 


~~The 
let —Box J55 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


nplete C.hear Must sell 








UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides posiai tuition tor the ab Degree (otainabdle 
®ithout residec hi eq tt fur 
those SCCA! ay T t 3 me 
industry t é ( e 
eu 837 i luca 1 Tr Highiy qual 
Tutors iow fees P X.tus Of U.C.C. Courses 
London Deerecs and Diplomes. G.C.E. tree from 
Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 

ERKSONALITY IN A CIGARETTE? Smoke Grow 
venor Tipped and double tour smoking cnjcbaitat 


Boxes of Ju for js Bd 


HE ECONOMIST 1339-1955, 
For sale.—Boa 365 


compicie for 47 sears 


cher new 
' iS) cars } nor¢g yOur Dusil “4% 


z-term 


Arse SELF-DRIVE CARS offer 
ficet of er 2 ‘ < “\ 





Competitive rates 











and discounts, Re-s 1 @ seli-drive packas¢ 
tours All angem r<o nénta| touring «= 
Wrote ior full pa 4 aim our brochures. Avwtohall, 
Dept. 2, 302-6 King Strect. Hammersmith, W.6Q. Rivage 
ews 255) Cables: Autonail, London 

—— _ ——— = ~ (ee a 

EXPER. POSIAL TUITIO 

¥or Examinstions—i sc Econ, Bb. and other externas 

London Untversty Deerees: Law Societys; Bari Accoute 


tamy: Banking: Secretaricl. Civil Setvice. Commercial; 
General Certineates of Education. ete Aliso many Note 
craMmnilien courses m business sulevis.-- Write today for 
ree prospectus and/er advice, menionume exaniinal r ¢ 


ny) Ob subjects ip Which interested, Wo the ocorttary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at. 30 Wuten Victoria Suse, Loodog, B.C.2 
Oe EE Se es oe 


- 
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THE HEART OF 
INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


At the heart of modern power stations and 


up-to-date factories you will find ~ 
MITCHELL BOILERS 


giving impressively reliahle service 


High efficiency, low maintenance needs and keen prices 
ensure a steadily increasing demand for 


MITCHELL INSTALLATIONS 


in new industrial building programmes. 





Although many Mitchell 
boilers are specially designed for specific loads, 
the standard range covers all normal 


steam-producing needs. 








WRIT@ TO MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED, & BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, WC3 


a 








